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Editorial Comment 


Tue Report of THE PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON CrviL RIGHTS 


On December 5, 1946, President 
Truman issued Executive Order 9808 
creating a committee of civilians 
known as the ‘‘President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights.’’ The Committee, 
composed of 16 members, represented 
every significant aspect and stratum 
of American life. ‘‘The Committee is 
authorized on behalf of the Presi- 
dent,’’ read the Order, ‘‘to inquire 
into and to determine whether and in 
what respect current law-enforcement 
measures and the authority and means 
possessed by federal, state, and local 
governments may be strengthened and 
improved to safeguard the civil rights 
of the people.’’ With this mandate 
the Committee went to work and spent 
practically a year in prosecuting its 
task. On November 29, 1947, the Com- 
mittee made its report to the Presi- 
dent and the nation under the title 
To Secure These Rights. 

The Committee began its study by 
stating and explaining what rights 
constituted the absolute minima which 
were ‘‘essential to the well being of 
the individual and to the progress of 





1To Secure These Rights (Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights) 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 178. ($1.00) 


society’’: (1) The right to safety and 
security of the person; (2) the right 
to citizenship and its privileges; (3) 
the right to freedom of conscience and 
expression; and (4) the right to 
equality of opportunity—‘‘ The oppor- 
tunity of each individual to obtain 
useful employment, and to have ac- 
cess to services in the fields of educa- 
tion, housing, health, recreation and 
transportation, whether available free 
or at a price, must be provided with 
complete disregard for race, color, 
creed, and national origin.’’ (See Re- 
port, p. 9.) 

The next step of the Committee was 
to ascertain to what extent these four 
rights were being enjoyed, and par- 
ticularly by our several minorities. 
Taking up the right of safety and se- 
curity of person, first, the Committee 
found that although lynching (which 
is the most flagrant violation of this 
right) has steadily declined since 
1882, there has not been a single 
year since 1882 in which some lynch- 
ing has not occurred, six persons hav- 
ing been lynched in 1946 ; that ‘‘ police 
brutality’’ was entirely too common, 
especially against ‘‘. . . ignorant, 
friendless persons, unaware of their 
rights, and without the means of chal- 
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lenging those who have violated those 
rights’’; that the ‘‘administration of 
justice’’ is too frequently unfair so 
far as minority groups and economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons are con- 
cerned ; and that ‘‘involuntary servi- 
tude’’ still exists under various guises 
only a little short of outright slavery. 

As to the right to citizenship and 
its privileges, the Committee found 
that some of the foreign-born were 
still subject to laws excluding them 
from citizenship, with all of the dis- 
advantages which an alien status im- 
posed; that the right of whites to 
vote was seriously curtailed in some 
states by poll-tax requirements, and 
that Negroes suffered, in addition, 
certain deprivations growing out of 
legal devices plus threats and intimi- 
dations; and that ‘‘the right to bear 
arms’’ on the part of Negroes par- 
ticularly is curtailed by discrimina- 
tion, in spite of some instances of a 
change of policy. 

The right to freedom of conscience 
and expression, in the opinion of the 
Committee, was probably being en- 
joyed to a greater extent than any of 
the other three. However, the Com- 
mittee cautioned against the possibil- 
ity of certain of our practices leading 
to ‘‘Red hunting.’’ 

In connection with ‘‘the right to 
equality of opportunity,’’ the Com- 
mittee found that ‘‘the right to em- 
ployment’’ was being curtailed be- 
cause of race, creed and national 
origin; that ‘‘edueational opportu- 
nity’’ was the subject of even greater 
discrimination, beeause of the prac- 
tice of segregated schools; that the 
right to decent housing is denied cer- 
tain minority groups because of the 
restrictive covenant and other ques- 


tionable devices; that ‘‘the right to 
health service’’ is subject to the same 
sort of infringement as appears in 
education; and that ‘‘the right to 
public services and accommodations”’ 
is enjoyed to no greater extent than 
those rights to equality of opportu- 
nity already noted. 

The findings of the Committee are 
not new to anyone who has been work- 
ing in the field of race relations, nor 
to anyone of the members of the sev- 
eral minority groups studied here. 
They probably are news to a much 
larger segment of the American peo- 
ple than should be the ease. In this 
respect, therefore, it was particularly 
desirable that the Committee should 
have detailed some of these shortcom- 
ings. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the Committee’s inquiry into our 
present shortcomings was a re-exam- 
ination of the factual and legal basis 
of segregation as found in all of the 
Southern, and few of the Western, 
states. For fifty years the courts have 
held that segregation is not discrimi- 
natory as long as equal facilities or 
opportunities are provided — hence 
the ‘‘separate but equal’’ dictum. 
‘*In the Committee’s opinion this is 
one of the outstanding myths of 
American history for it is almost al- 
ways true that while indeed separate, 
these facilities are far from equal.’’ 
(pp. 81-2.) What is more, the Com- 
mittee is of the further opinion that 
‘separate but equal’’ cannot be ob- 
tained, and ‘‘In any event we believe 
that not even the most mathematically 
precise equality of segregated institu- 
tions can be considered equality un- 
der the law. No argument or ration- 
alization ean alter this basie fact: a 
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law which forbids a group of Ameri- 
can citizens to associate with other 
citizens in the ordinary course of 
daily living creates inequality by im- 
posing a caste status on the minority 
group.’’ (p. 82.) 

The Committee might have gone 
further to observe that in the case of 
segregated schools, the very separa- 
tion of pupils denies both races or 
groups equality of education but de- 
prives the minority more than the 
majority. Education is obtained in 
part by contact of. people and the 
more nearly the group approximates a 
eross-section of the community, the 
more profitable the association. In 
any event, the summary conclusions 
of the Committee are without doubt 
sound : ‘‘The separate but equal doc- 
trine has failed in three important re- 
spects. First, it is inconsistent with 
the fundamental equalitarianism of 
the American way of life in that it 
marks groups with the brand of in- 
ferior status. Secondly, where it has 
been followed, the results have been 
separate and unequal facilities for 
minority peoples. Finally, it has kept 
people apart despite incontrovertible 
evidence that an environment favor- 
able to civil rights is fostered when- 
ever groups are permitted to live and 
work together. There is no adequate 
defense of segregation.’’ (p. 166.) 

The Committee emphasized that 
something should be done immediate- 
ly, and for at least three reasons: (1) 
Moral: ‘‘The pervasive gap between 
our aims and what we actually do is 
creating a kind of moral dry rot 
which eats away at the emotional and 
rational bases of our democratic be- 
liefs. .. . The United States can no 
longer countenance these burdens on 


its common conscience, these inroads 
on its moral fiber.”’ (pp. 139-141.) 
(2) Economic: ‘‘The United States 
can no longer afford this heavy drain 
upon its human wealth, its national 
competence. (p. 146.) (3) Interna- 
tional: ‘‘The United States is not so 
strong, the final triumph of the demo- 
cratic ideal is not so inevitable that 
we can ignore what the world thinks 
of our record.’’ (p. 148.) 

While the Committee’s recommen- 
dations are too numerous to comment 
upon them individually, several ob- 
servations should be made concerning 
some of them. In general, the Com- 
mittee suggested (a) passage or re- 
vision of legislation necessary to pro-~ 
vide more effective machinery for the 
protection of civil rights, and (b) the 
launching of ‘‘A long term campaign 
of public education to inform people 
of the civil rights to which they are 
entitled and which they owe to one 
another.’’ (p. 173.) The Committee 
very wisely observed that: ‘‘The ar- 
gument is sometimes made that be- 
cause prejudice and intolerance can- 
not be eliminated through legislation 
and government control we should 
abandon that action in favor of the 
long, slow, evolutionary effects of edu- 
cation and voluntary private efforts. 
We believe that this argument misses 
the point and that the choice it poses 
between legislation and education as 
to the means of improving civil rights 
is an unnecessary one. In our opin- 
ion, both approaches to the goal are 
valid, and are, moreover, essential to 
each other.’’ (p. 103.) 

The Committee urged that ‘‘the Na- 
tional Government must take the lead 
in safeguarding the civil rights of all 
Americans’’ and that one of the best 
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ways to start was to put its house in 
order. Thus the Committee not only 
recommended that the Department of 
Justice be reorganized and strength- 
ened so as to handle these matters 
more effectively, but that the Federal 
Government should set a proper ex- 
ample in the protection of civil rights 
in the way in which it deals with its 
own employees. Also appropriate sug- 
gestions were made in connection with 
the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, including specifically an anti- 
lynching bill and an anti-poll tax bill. 
And the right to freedom of con- 
science and expression was to be bol- 
stered by watching carefully the ad- 
ministration of loyalty machinery. 

Since there has been more critical 
editorial expression and radio com- 
ment on the recommendations deal- 
ing with ‘‘the right to equality of 
opportunity,’’ it is thought advisable 
to quote them at length and venture a 
few comments: 


‘*), In general: 
The elimination of segregation, 
based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin, from American 
life ; 
The conditioning by Congress of 
all federal grants-in-aid and oth- 
er forms of federal assistance to 
public or private agencies for 
any purpose on the absence of 
discrimination and segregation 
based on race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin.’’ 

. For employment: 
The enactment of a federal Fair 
Employment Practice Act pro- 
hibiting all forms of discrimina- 
tion in private employment, 
based on race, color, ereed, or na- 
tional origin ; 
The enactment by the states of 
similar laws; 

The issuance by the President of 


vo 
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a mandate against discrimination 
in government employment and 
the creation of adequate machin- 
ery to enforce this mandate.’’ 
For education: 

Enactment by the state legisla- 
tures of fair educational practice 
laws for public and private edu- 
cational institutions, prohibiting 
discrimination in the admission 
and treatment of students based 
on race, color, creed, or national 
origin.’’ 

For housing : 

The enactment by the states of 
laws outlawing restrictive cove- 
nants ; 
Renewed court attack, with inter- 
vention by the Department of 
Justice, upon restrictive cove- 
nants,’’ 

For health services : 

The enactment by the states of 
fair health practice statutes for- 
bidding discrimination and segre- 
gation based on race, creed, col- 
or, or national origin, in the 
operation of public or private 
health facilities,’’ 


. For public services: 


The enactment by Congress of a 
law stating that discrimination 
and segregation, based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin, 
in the rendering of all public 
services by the national govern- 
ment is contrary to public policy ; 
The enactment by the states of 
similar laws; 

The establishment by act of Con- 
gress or executive order of a unit 
in the federal Bureau of the 
Budget to review the execution 
of all government programs, and 
the expenditures of all govern- 
ment funds, for compliance with 
the policy of nondiscrimination ; 
The enactment by Congress of a 
law prohibiting discrimination or 
segregation, based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin, in in- 
terstate transportation and all the 
facilities thereof, to apply against 
both public officers and the em- 
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ployees of private transportation 
companies ; 

The enactment by the states of 
laws guaranteeing equal access to 
places of public accommodation, 
broadly defined, for persons of 
all races, colors, creeds, and na- 
tional origins.”’ 

‘*7, For the District of Columbia: 
The enactment by Congress of 
legislation to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes in the District; 
Prohibition of discrimination 
and segregation, based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin, 
in all publie or publicly-support- 
ed hospitals, parks, recreational 
facilities, housing projects, wel- 
fare agencies, penal institutions, 
and concessions on public prop- 
erty ; 

The prohibition of segregation 
in the public school system of 
the District of Columbia; 

The establishment of a fair edu- 
cational practice program di- 
rected against discrimination, 
based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin, in the admission 
of students to private education- 
al institutions; 

The establishment of a fair 
health practice program forbid- 
ding discrimination and segre- 
gation by public or private 
agencies, based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin, with 
respect to the training of doc- 
tors and nurses, the admission 
of patients to hospitals, clinics, 
and similar’institutions, and the 
right of doctors and nurses to 
practice in hospitals; 

The outlawing of restrictive 
covenants ; 

Guaranteeing equal access to 
places of public accommodation, 
broadly defined, to persons of all 
races, colors, creeds, and nation- 
al origins.” (pp. 166-172.) 


The contributions made by the 
Committee’s Report are so many that 
it would be impossible to discuss all 


of them in detail. Therefore, we are 
content to call attention briefly to a 
few as follows: First, despite the fact 
that practically every public school in 
the country requires a course in civics 
and/or American history, most of our 
citizens will realize for the first time, 
what their basic civil rights are, and 
more important, something of the ex- 
tent to which certain groups and nu- 
merous individuals are deprived of 
them. 

Second, the Committee has done the 
nation a great psychiatric service, by 
bringing out into the open a large 
number of our moral shortcomings 
which we have been wont to keep un- 
der cover to the detriment of our spir- 
itual integrity. The Committee’s Re- 
port on behalf of the nation is a sort 
of ‘‘honest confession’’ which will be 
good for the soul. 

Third, the Committee makes it clear 
that the protection of civil rights is a 
national problem and responsibility ; 
not sectional. No section of the coun- 
try is free from some violation of civil 
rights, although civil rights are less 
protected in certain sections than in 
others. The Committee demonstrates 
the fallacy of the oft-repeated criti- 
cism of Southern leaders, for exam- 
ple, that the protection of civil rights 
in the South is the South’s exclusive 
problem. The enjoyment of civil 
rights is not to be abridged by geog- 
raphy any more than it is by race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

Fourth, the Committee effectively 
discloses the fallacy of the old cliché 
that ‘‘stateways cannot change folk- 
ways.’’? What is more significant, 
however, the Committee points out 
that: ‘‘It may be impossible to over- 
come prejudice by law, but many of 








the evil discriminatory practices 
which are the visible manifestations 
of prejudice can be brought to an end 
through proper government = con- 
trols.’’ (p. 103.) Moreover, ‘‘The 
fewer the opportunities there are to 
use inequality in the law as a rein- 
forcement of prejudice, the sooner 
prejudice will vanish. .. .”’ (p. 134.) 

Fifth, if the Committee had done 
nothing more than explode the fallacy 
of the ‘‘separate but equal’’ rational- 
ization under which racial segregation 
is now declared legal, it would have 
been worth all of the time and energy 
expended by it.* It will be interesting 
and instructive to see what the U. S. 
Supreme Court decides in several 
cases which are now on its docket 
challenging the validity of this prin- 
ciple. 

Sixth, the Committee has not been 
content merely to point out our short- 
comings, but has indicated in some de- 
tail what we should do about them. 
What is more, the Committee has 
made its criticisms and recommended 
its remedies in such a spirit of rea- 
sonable optimism that the total effect 
of its work cannot be other than in- 
spiring to those who have fought long 
and hard in the field, and embarrass- 
ing to those who have been or still 
are indifferent or reactionary. 

Naturally, it was to be expected 
that criticisms of such a soul-search- 
ing nature and reforms of so funda- 
mental a character as those in this 
Report would be the subject of con- 


2It is interesting to note that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 
whose Report was released at the time of 
this writing, made similar although less 
forthright recommendations concerning seg- 
regation, and only four of the 28 members 
“dissented. ’’ 
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siderable discussion, even caustic crit- 
icism; if for no other reason than 
that they constitute an incontrovert- 
ible indictment of the status quo. It 
was almost certain that certain 
Southerners, for example, would re- 
act unconstructively to the declara- 
tion that segregation was a violation 
of civil rights and therefore it should 
be eliminated. However, most of the 
critical comments have been negative 
-—poutifical pronouncements, without 
proof or reasonable argument, that 
many of the Committee’s recommen- 
dations call for ‘‘drastic reforms’’ 
for which the majority of the people 
are not ready. 

It is significant to observe that the 
most voluble critics have made no con- 
structive counter-suggestions. The 
Birmingham News, for example, says: 
‘““This paper shares the widespread 
conviction that it would be a tragic 
mistake to press for complete and im- 
mediate elimination of segregation, ir- 
respective of local problems. .. . Prog- 
ress in this direction must move along 
with reasonable regard for public 
opinion in communities and regions 
which vary widely in makeup, in tra- 
dition, in problems and in view- 
points. ...’’ The difficulty with such 
observations is that they profess by 
implication at least to agree with the 
objectives set up, but indicate unwill- 
ingness even to start the process of 
Et. is 
merely another implicit rationaliza- 
tion of the present policy of doing 
nothing to disturb the status quo. 

Of course, the Committee under- 
stood and indicated that some of its 
suggestions would take a much longer 
time to achieve than others. It also 
assumed and urged that some con- 


attaining them at any point. 
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structive steps be taken immediately 
toward the attainment of the ends set 
up. If all segregation cannot be elim- 
inated entirely and immediately, what 
phases can be? Where are we willing 
to make a start? To these and similar 
questions such critics have no con- 
structive answer. 


Probably one of the most amazing 
reactions to the proposal to eliminate 
segregation, was given in the dissent 
of four of the twenty-eight members 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. The Commission*® 
made the pronouncement that: “The 
time has come to make public educa- 
tion at all levels equally accessible to 
all, without regard to race, creed, 
sex or national origin.” And in elab- 
oration and justification of this pro- 
nouncement, the Commission made 
the following statement’: 


“If education is to make the attainment 
of a more perfect democracy one of its 
major goals, it is imperative that it extend 
its benefits to all on equal terms. It must 
renounce the discrimination 
and segregation in educational institutions 
as contrary to the spirit of democracy. 
Edueational leaders and institutions should 
take positive steps to overcome the condi- 
tions Which at present obstruct free and 
equal access to educational opportunities. 
Educational programs everywhere should 


practices of 


be aimed at undermining and eventually 
eliminating the attitudes that are respon- 
sible for discrimination and segregation— 
at creating instead attitudes that will 
make edueation freely available to all. 


Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of 
Washington University in St. Louis; 


3Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy (A Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education.) Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Six 
volumes, 


4Tbid, Volume I, pp. 38-9. 


“a 


Douglas S. Freeman, Editor, Rich- 
mond News Leader; Lewis W. Jones, 
President of the University of Arkan- 
sas; and Goodrich C. White, Presi- 
dent of Emory University in Atlanta, 
made the following statement of dis- 
sent? ; 

The 
dissent from the Commission’s pronounce 
ments on “segregation,” especially as these 
pronouncements are related to education 
in the South. We recognize that many con- 


ditions affect adversely the lives of our 
Negro citizens, and that 


undersigned wish to record their 


gross inequality 
of opportunity, economic and educational, 
is a fact. We are concerned that as rapid- 
ly as possible conditions should be im- 
proved, inequalities removed, and greater 
opportunity provided for all our people. 
But we believe that efforts toward these 
ends must, in the South, be made within 
the established patterns of social relation- 
ships, which require separate educational 
institutions for whites and Negroes. We 
believe that pronouncements such as those 
of the Commission on the question of seg- 
regation jeopardize these efforts, impede 
progress, and threaten tragedy to the peo- 
ple of the South, both white and Negro. 
We recognize the high purpose and the 
theoretical Commission’s 
recommendations. But a doctrinaire posi- 
tion which ignores the facts of history 
and the realities of the present is not one 
that will contribute constructively to the 
solution of difficult problems of human 


relationships. 


idealism of the 


T shall not attempt at this point 
to analyze this statement in detail, 
but merely comment on the last sen- 
tence which suggests that the pro- 


“ 
a 


posal to eliminate segregation is 
doctrinaire position which ignores 
the facets of history and the realities 
of the present .. .” Without going 
into the gratuitous insult to the oth- 
er twenty-four members of the Com- 
mission which such a statement com- 


‘Ibid, Volume II, p. 29. 
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prises, it should be emphasized that 
“the facts of history and the realities 
of the present” force one to the in- 
evitable conclusion that segregation 
must be eliminated, for segregation 
is discrimination per se; and that it 
may be eliminated without any of 
the dire consequences predicted by 
these gentlemen. In addition to the 
documentation given in the Report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, a number of instances can be 
mentioned in aS many as seven 
Southern states where Negroes are 
being educated in the same classes 
with whites, to the advantage of 
both. The fact of the matter is that 
there has been no single instance in 
the past ten years which has come 
to publie attention where elimination 
of segregation, after thoughtful con- 
sideration and planning, has resulted 
in any untoward results. The bur- 
den of proof is upon these gentlemen 
to show that their prophecies are 
anything more than rationalizations 
to condone present inequities, or 
groundless apprehensions. 

It is not only amazing that four 
intelligent and respectable gentle- 
men could concoct such a shallow 
rationalization in support of the con- 
tinuance of the admittedly un-Ameri- 
can practice of segregation, but it is 
even more highly instructive. It em- 
phasizes the fact again that the most 
obdurate and decisive opposition to 
improvement in the field of race re- 
lations, or human relations, comes 
from those in high places rather than 
from the rank and file. The rank and 
file follow where their leaders lead. 
And there is no instance in our re- 
cent history where the leaders have 
decreed that segregation should go 


and given that decision their sup- 
port, that segregation was not elim- 
inated with no untoward conse- 
quences. , 

This reaction is also instructive, in 
that it indicates that there will be 
strong opposition in some quarters 
to the implementation of the Com- 
mitee’s recommendations. Accord- 
ingly, those of us who believe in our 
“American heritage” and wish to see 
it become the possession of all of our 
citizens will do well not to become 
complacent. The fight for the un- 
restricted enjoyment of all of our 
civil rights by all of our citizens has 
just begun. But the Report has cre- 
ated a much more favorable climate 
of opinion and suggested machinery 
which should encourage and aid us 
to see it through. 

Whatever one may think of vari- 
ous details of the Report made by 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, any objective appraisal leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that the 
Committee has performed an extraor- 
dinarily timely and invaluable serv- 
ice for the nation. The Report comes 
happily at a time when the United 
States is in a death struggle for the 
moral leadership of the world. If we 
eannot convince the world that we 
are able and willing to protect those 
rights which democracy guarantees 
and on the basis of which it pro- 
claims its superiority to other ways 
of life, we shall lose the fight. One 
important step in the right direction 
is to indicate our desire to set our 
house in order, by beginning immedi- 
ately to make our practices square 
more nearly with our ideals. 

But this Report and what it im- 
plies have equal or greater impor- 
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tance for us as a nation. For if can- 
cer can be discovered at a not too 
far advanced stage and therapeutic 
measures are started immediately, it 
can be cured. Otherwise the patient 
inevitably succumbs; and with ex- 


cruciating death pains. It is our 
hope that the Committee’s diagnosis 
has not been too late, and that the 
recommended therapy begins imme- 
diately. 

Cas. H. THompson 





Administrative Experiences of the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination* 


JOsEPH L. 


The State of New Jersey shares 
with her sister state, New York, the 
experience of conducting an experi- 
ment in social progress commonly re- 
ferred to as Fair Employment Prac- 
tices legislation on the state level. 
Created by legislative act in the 
Spring of 1945, four weeks after the 
passage of a similar measure in New 
York, the Division Against Diserimi- 
nation began its activities on July 
Ist of that year as did New York’s 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

Details concerning the attitudes of 
legislators, employers and the general 
public are included in addenda to 
this brief, thus requiring no elabora- 
tion except for two important items. 
Organized labor as represented by 
the New Jersey Federation of Labor 
and the New Jersey Council of In- 
dustrial Organizations, was solidly in 
support of the measure. The then 
Governor, Honorable Walter E. 
Edge, officially sponsored the Bill in 
the Republican controlled legisla- 
ture, in keeping with the platform 
commitments of his Party. It is to 
be remembered that Ex-Governor 
Edge has had a long, distinguished 
career in the services of his State and 
Nation as twice elected Governor, 
United States Senator and Ambas- 
sador to France, and his support of 
legislation of this nature came out 
of the practical wisdom and vision 
aequired through his long and varied 

*Editor’s note. Thanks is acknowledged 


to the Assistant Commissioner of Education 
for allowing us to reprint this report. 


BUSTARD 


service, and not from radical, vision- 
ary idealism. 


COMPLIANCE EXPERIENCE 


Two arguments frequently offered 
in opposition to Fair Employment 
legislation are: (1) that inability to 
prove that discrimination is prac- 
ticed will result in no complainants 
seeking redress under the Act, or (2) 
that such a law would be open invi- 
tation to incompetents who would un- 
justly harass employers and labor 
organizations. Analysis of the ex- 
perienees of the New Jersey Division 
for a period of nearly two years 
clearly indicates that neither of these 
situations has oeeurred. 

A total number of 312 complaints 
of varied nature has been received 
from the date of inception of the Di- 
vision, July 1, 1945, until May 31, 
1947. One hundred thirty-nine (139) 
of these complaints were of miscel- 
laneous nature not related to employ- 
ment, or were not presented in affi- 
davit form as required by law. One 
hundred seventy-three (173) verified 
complaints have been filed during 
this period of twenty-three months, 
or an average of 7.4 per month. It 
is significant, too, that the monthly 
intake has experienced no extremes in 
fluctuation. 

Of the 173 complaints received 
during the period indicated, dismiss- 
als or adjustments have been affected 
in 130 instances for reasons given 
as follows: 
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Reason for Closing 





Per 
Cent 
No. of 
Cases Total 
Adjusted Satisfactorily 45 34.6 
Withdrawn by 

Complainant ....... 18 13.8 
No Jurisdiction ....... 8) 

Insufficient Evidence .. 4( 9.3 

Gin BE Sc aeks caess 55 42.3 

Total Closings .... 130 100.0 

Further analysis discloses that 


thirty of these complaints were not 
processable either because of subse- 
quent withdrawal by the complain- 
ant, because of lack of jurisdiction, 
or because of insufficient evidence. 
Of the one hundred cases carried to 
fruition, therefore, it is disclosed that 
forty-five resulted in satisfactory ad- 
justments, meaning in each instance 
that discrimination was discovered, 
was provable, and that through in- 
terpretation, conciliation and _per- 
suasion, the parties charged were 
caused to provide convineing evidence 
of a change of policy. In fifty-five in- 
stances, investigation satisfied the Di- 
vision that discrimination beeause of 
race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry, was not present and that 
the complainant’s charges were not 
sustainable. 

It is important to note that all ad- 
justments to date have been accom- 
plished on the level of conciliation 
and persuasion, with not one case re- 
quiring recourse to public hearing or 
litigation to secure cooperation or to 
achieve satisfactory settlement. 

Without question, this gratifying 
picture of accomplishment is due pri- 


marily to the wisdom of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature in requiring that reas- 
onable time and effort be given to 
conciliation and _ interpretation — 
which are Education. In addition to 
these statutory provisions, the Divi- 
sion requires of its workers: 


1. Careful, unbiased review of every 
complaint and searching inter- 
view of each complainant, to de- 
termine the apparent responsi- 
bility of the complainant and ad- 
missibility of the charges; 

Thorough investigation of all as- 

pects and features of the incident 

or ineidents out of which the 
charges emanate; 

3. Similarly careful and unbiased 
review of the defense offered by 
the party charged, as well as an 
evaluation of visible or obtainable 
evidence of current employment 
practices; 

4, Preliminary attempts to conciliate 
differences where evidence indi- 
eates the operation of a dis- 
eriminatory policy. 

». Completely confidential treatment 
of identities of all parties to the 
complaint, and of all information 
aequired during the course of in- 
vestigation and mediation. 


bo 
by 


SpEcIFIc HIsTorIEs 

Case A. An employer called the 
Division for advice concerning racial 
policies in his plant having over five 
hundred workers. For years he had 
employed Negro workers in all skills; 
but one department of his plant, 
manned by white workers with ex- 
ceptional skills, had never had full- 
time Negro workers. At least four 
long-time Negro employees were eligi- 
ble for up-grading to this depart- 
ment but the group of 25 white work- 
ers refused to permit the fruition of 
this promotional plan. Subsequent 
to this call and visitation to the plant 
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by a staff member, two of the col- 
ored workers filed complaints against 
the workers in the special depart- 
ment, and against the labor union of 
which all workers were members. 


The Division entered into full in- 
vestigation, found that all officers of 
the union were workers in this ex- 
elusive department, and that com- 
bined efforts of management and top 
union leadership had been fruitless 
in changing their attitudes. A series 
of individual conferences and inter- 
views led to a round table conference 
involving management, union officials 
both local and regional, the parties 
charged in the complaint, and the 
complainants and their witnesses. 

From the discussion, it was learned 
that Negroes were doing casual work 
in the department in question, dis- 
missing the assumption that racial 
antipathies were involved. Further, 
it was disclosed that the recalcitrants 
feared a repetition of an incident of 
several years back, when manage- 
ment assigned colored workers to the 
department without induction train- 
ing or wage adjustments, and that in 
the interest of their personal safety 
in an hazardous operation, and in 
protection of their wage scale, they 
forced the removal of these workers. 
Exposure of the causes of fear led 
to mutual agreement that any worker 
to be promoted to this department 
should receive necessary induction 
training and commensurate wage ad- 
justments. This plan was instituted, 
the deserving workers upgraded with- 
out further resistance. Case closed 
on satisfactory adjustment. 

Case B. Three separate complaints 
were registered against a large New 
Jersey corporation whose negative 





policy on race and creed was well- 
known throughout the State. The 
complainants were carefully inter- 
viewed to determine their qualifica- 
tions for the positions for which the 
corporation was seeking help. Inves- 
tigation of complainants’ charges ap- 
parently justified their belief that 
racial discrimination was involved in 
their rejection by the personnel offi- 
cer, who in turn claimed that the 
applicants had not been able to meet 
minimum qualifications demanded by 
the corporation. 

Examination of employment rec- 
ords disclosed that workers selected 
during the period involved in the 
complaint, were not superior in train- 
ing or experience to the complain- 
ants. Deprived of this defense by the 
evidence contained in his own rec- 
ords, the employer agreed to re-inter- 
view the complainants, two of whom 
were employed at completion of the 
interview. The third complainant de- 
clined to reappear. Since the satis- 
factory closing of these cases, several 
more colored workers have been en- 
gaged voluntarily by this corpora- 
tion. 


VoLUNTARY COMPLIANCE 


New Jersey experiences in the ad- 
ministration of anti-discrimination 
legislation throws into sharp focus 
that which often is overlooked in dis- 
cussions of the efficacy of such con- 
trols. Practically all regulatory laws 
were enacted to restrain the few 
whose practices interfere with the 
safety or freedom of the many. Such 
laws in no way interfere with the ma- 
jority which already has been guided 
by moral and ethical principles, or 
which is willing to or desirous of fol- 




















lowing such principles if protected 
from any resulting disadvantages. 

With the enactment of the New 
Jersey law, many concerns and cor- 
porations broadened their employ- 
ment policies to include minorities 
who had been neglected for no other 
reason than indifference or thought- 
lessness. Others who had employed 
minorities in limited capacities, in- 
augurated programs of upgrading 
with merit as the sole consideration. 
Still others appealed to the Division 
to assist in analyzing employee reac- 
tion, and to advise the concern as to 
methods of selection and induction 
of minority workers. It was the 
natural expression of the majority 
wishing to live within the law, and 
of others finding that the law en- 
abled and supported them in initiat- 
ing that which they had desired but 
had feared to do. 

One of the largest corporations in 
the State and several large financial 
institutions, all of whom had ex- 
eluded workers of one or more mi- 
nority groups, voluntarily changed 
their policies and now recruit work- 
ers on the basis of qualifications only. 
In not one single instance, after 
nearly two years of experience under 
the new policy, has there been any 
incident that would cause the con- 
cerns to question the wisdom of the 
course pursued. 


EDUCATION AS A PANACEA 

The most frequently employed ar- 
gument designed to dispose of legis- 
lative approach to the problem of 
discrimination and disunity in the 
United States, is that ‘‘ prejudice can- 
not be eliminated by laws—it will 
yield only to Education.’’ There are 
two major fallacies in this argument. 
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1. The statement implies that 
Prejudice and Discrimination 
are synonomous terms; and 

2. The statement implies that 
‘‘education’’ as offered in the 
public schools of the Nation, 
presents a dynamic approach to 
the problem of inter-group re- 
lations. 


Prejudice, per se, cannot be elimi- 
nated by legislative act or edict. Dis- 
crimination, the outward, social 
manifestation of Prejudice, can be 
corrected by legislation and only by 
legislation. The individual who de- 
velops a prejudice against yellow 
neckties and refuses to wear one, is 
entitled to his prejudice. When his 
prejudice develops to the point of ob- 
session that he decides to destroy 
yellow neckties wherever seen, he be- 
comes a social menace and must be 
restrained by society, through laws 
designed to control such acts of in- 
vasion. 

It is ironie in American life that 
an individual may be arrested, fined 
and jailed for the simple act of tear- 
ing off a stranger’s necktie, but the 
same individual, by direct action or 
by ineiting or coercing others, may 
deprive that same individual and 
hundreds like him, of the right to 
earn a livelihood, and the Law is 
blind to the significance of this great 
social injustice. 

As to the second fallacy, official 
records of the State of New Jersey 
bear out the elaim that education as 
now recognized and accepted, has 
made but little contribution toward 
the elimination of either Prejudice 
or Discrimination. 

The annual report of the New Jer- 
sey Commissioner of Labor for the 
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year 1903 devotes a large section to 
analysis of a study’ conducted by the 
Department. Inquiries directed to 
475 industries employing over 128,- 
000 people, and to 300 labor unions 
in the State, disclosed that only 963 
Negro workers were employed in 83 
of the plants, and that membership 
was not available to these workers in 
the vast majority of unions. In com- 
menting upon the significance of the 
study and its findings, the Commis- 
sioner said : 


‘*To inspire an individual or a race with 
the ambition that leads to high achieve- 
ment, there must be an incentive in the 
form of prospective rewards and a clear 
course open in the path that leads upwards. 
If these are wanting, hope and ambition 
die and effort ceases to be directed to any- 
thing higher or more far-reaching than ob- 
taining merely the things necessary to sus- 
tain life on the lowest animal plane.’’ 

¥: * % 

‘¢The Negro race forms a very important 
constituent group in the nation, and what 
they are able to make of themselves is a 
matter of profound importance to all. If 
they are to advance to the level of the gen- 
eral citizenship of the country it is neces- 
sary that they should first of all earn a 
living; to do this they must have the ability 


and will to labor effectively, and should © 


receive enough for that labor to live de- 
cently and rear their children.’’ 


‘‘The question is one of the highest im- 
portance not only to the Negro race, but to 
the entire nation. If the blacks are in- 
capable of advancement, and cannot take 
a place in the currents which flow through 
an industrial and social life of the nation, 
if so large an element of our population is 
destined to remain permanently in the low- 
est strata of labor without hope that the 
lot of the son will ever be better than that 
of the father, we shall be confronted with 
a problem in social and political economy 


“<The Negro in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries,’’ Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1903. 


far more difficult of solution than any that 
has thus far confronted us since the begin- 
ning of our national life. 

If the Negro is capable of advancement 
it is in the highest degree a matter of 
interest to both races that no impediment 
be placed in his way. The workingman 
should be especially concerned in seeing 
that he be given a free field and fair play; 
for the depth to which he may descend or be 
forced down must ultimately become the 
same for the white laborer who competes 
with him. 


In 1931, inquiry was inaugurated 
by the New Jersey Conference of 
Social Work in cooperation with the 
New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. This study was 
designed to provide authentic data 
of the social and economic status of 
this one minority group in New Jer- 
sey, the Negro, as an educational ven- 
ture. 

The findings of this intensive study 
indicate the degree to which employ- 
ment discrimination, practically un- 
changed in extent and nature, has af- 
fected every phase of living for the 
minority, as well as coloring the re- 
lationships between racial groups in 
New Jersey communities. The recom- 
mendations of the survey committee 
as they relate specifically to employ- 
ment were as follows: 


TI. EARNING A LIVING 
To Employers and Labor Organizations 


1, We recommend that employers in all 
industrial and business concerns enlarge the 
now limited field of employment for Ne- 
groes, permitting them an equal chance 
with whites to enter all positions for which 
they might qualify by efficiency and merit. 

2. We urge that, as a measure of justice, 
Negroes be advanced and promoted on the 
jobs according to their individual capacities 
and merits. 

*<The Negro in New Jersey,’’ December 
1932, Ira DeA, Reid. 
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3. To labor unions we urge the admission 
of Negroes to full membership whenever 
they apply for it, and possess the trade 
qualifications required. 

To Emergency Relief Organizations 

4, Where emergency work programs are 
being administered, it is urged that Negroes 
be given employment in proportion to their 
needs rather than in proportion to their 
ratio in the population. 


To White Workers 


5. We recommend an increasing toler- 
ance toward Negro workers that they may 
not only secure better employment but also 
the benefit of labor organizations and train- 
ing facilities. 


A further study of the employ- 
ment experiences of Negro workers 
in New Jersey was instituted in 
19348. Over 1800 concerns empioy- 
ing 334,000 workers were embraced 
in the study. Fifty-five per cent of 
these firms excluded Negro workers 
who were 5.5 per cent of the State 
population but only 3.7 per cent of 
the gainfully employed. Among 
those Negroes who were gainfully em- 
ployed, discriminatory policies, mani- 
fested through the fixing of job- 
ceilings, operated to the extent that 
68 per cent of the total were earning 
less than $20.00 per week, with a 
median weekly earning of $17.41 for 
the 12,505 Negro workers included 
in the study. It was not surprising 
therefore, to learn from the records 
of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies‘ that during this same 
period, extending from 1935 through 
1939, this minority group comprised 


%<¢The Negro in Industry, Utilities, Com- 
merce and Public Service in N. J.’’ 1934, 
N. J. Dept. of Institutions and Agencies, 
in cooperation with the N. J. Conference 
of Social Work and the N. J. Urban League. 
‘Correspondence, Aug. 1, 1945, by Doug- 
lass M. MacNeil, Dept. of Institutions and 
Agencies to Newark Sunday Call. 


25 per cent of the State’s relief load, 
at an average cost during the period 
of $28,000,000 per year for this group 
alone. Thus the direct cost to society 
of the luxury of employment dis- 
crimination, was disclosed by compe- 
tent authority. 

The summary of findings of this 
study is presented as follows: 


I. Negro families are considerably over 
represented on the relief rolls as compared 
to their ratio in the general population. 

II. Employment opportunities in Indus- 
try, Trade, Commerce, Utilities and Public 
Service are very limited for Negroes. 

III. Restricted opportunities for Negroes 
are reflected in an almost lack of differ- 
ence in incomes of the various groups. 
Thus, many years of formal training in 
schools and colleges as well as years of 
practical experience and the acquiring of 
special skills go unrewarded in promotions 
and in increased incomes. 

IV. Employment opportunities are as dis- 
proportionate for the Negro as compared 
to his ratio in the general population as 
is his over representation on the relief rolls. 

V. Employment opportunities in various 
types of industry vary from locality to 
locality. 

VI. Negroes are employed in some 
capacity in all of the broad divisions of 
enterprise as used by the Federal Rureau 
of Census. 

VII. Manufacturing and Mechanical In- 
dustry and Domestic and Personal service 
absorbed 79.7 per cent of the Negroes gain- 
fully employed in establishments touched 
by this survey. 

VIII. 1,867 establishments were employ- 
ing 334,180 persons when this survey was 
made. 321,675 of these were white. 


IX. 838 of the establishments employed 
12,505 Negroes, who constituted 3.7 per 
cent of the employees in the 1,867 estab- 
lishments, although 5.5 per cent of the 
population. 

* * * 
XI. 54.9 per cent of all establishments 


contacted, numbering 1,018 were not em- 
ploying Negroes. 230 of these more than 


1,000 firms, had employed Negroes at some 
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time in the past, but 788 had never had 
Negroes in their employ. 
* a * 

XV. The Negro part of the community 
is not more nor less restless than the other 
parts. It has been subjected to the same 
influences, and tho its environment is less 
attractive, often lacking essential facilities, 
yet it has reacted with as great fortitude 
under adversity as has the rest of the 
American population. 


The significance of these several 
studies rests in the fact that ‘‘Edu- 
eation,’’ as the term usually is em- 
ployed, had contributed little toward 
changing the status of this one mi- 
nority during the period from 1903, 
through 1931, to 1935. 


EpvucaTION UNDER THE LAW 


The educational potency of legis- 
lative act is too frequently under- 
emphasized or completely ignored. 
New Jersey experience since passage 
of the Anti-discrimination Law, 
clearly demonstrates that an area of 
study has been opened to business 
men, union leaders, edueators, publi- 
cists, and the general public, which 
hitherto had been neglected or re- 
jected. What had been nobody’s 
business has become everybody’s 
subject of inquiry. Whether the mo- 
tivating influences be self-protection 
or consciousness of and concern with 
the public weal, the results have been 
the same. 

The press, which in the past 
usually had failed to mention the 
subject, has been forthright in dis- 
cussing the aims and purposes of, 
and general philosophy behind the 
Law. Educators have been induced 
to give greater thought to the need 
for a broader educational base on 
the subject of human relationships. 
Employment agencies have seen the 


necessity for examining their referral 
practices, and high school counsellors 
and principals are abandoning the 
former practice of screening out mi- 
nority group graduates at the request 
of employers. Meantime, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and the service clubs repre- 
senting the employer group, employ- 
ment managers associations and labor 
groups and institutes, have utilized 
the services of Division personnel for 
discussion of the problem of dis- 
crimination and the meaning of the 
Law. Specialized education, de- 
manded as a result of personal inter- 
est, and presented by competent ex- 
perts, is being promoted on a wide 
seale in New Jersey, since the enact- | 
ment of the Law as never before. 


EpucaTion THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
ORGANIZATION 


Under the provisions of the New 
Jersey Act, the non-salaried, seven- 
man State Council is authorized to 
ereate County Councils whose func- 
tion shall be to study the problems 
of discrimination, recommend pro- 
grams for their correction, and 
through good will and conciliation, to 
repair the state of inter-group rela- 
tions in the county community. 

Eight such County Councils have 
been formed through the careful se- 
lection of no more than twenty-five 
well known, responsible and broadly 
representative citizens in each of the 
counties. These groups, under the 
close supervision of the State Coun- 
cil and with the technical advice and 
assistance of Division personnel, are 
exploring the various areas of dissat- 
isfaction and tension; are inaugurat- 
ing such studies as conditions seem 
to indicate; and are initiating pro- 
grams of good will education which 
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their knowledge of home communities 
suggests as necessary or helpful. 

While the State Council and Divi- 
sion staff may deal directly and effec- 
tively with State Government and 
Departments, the County Council 
provides personalized liaison in mat- 
ters involving county and municipal 
affairs, and educational activities de- 
signed for local application among 
fellow-townsmen. 

One such activity has been a series 
of studies of employment practices 
in businesses within the county area. 
Five Councils have promoted such 
studies by securing cooperation of 
fellow-citizens within the county in 
determining the amount and kind of 
discriminatory employment practices 
affecting various minority groups. 
The study is so designed that, while 
securing and assembling data from 
all larger firms in the area, business 
heads also receive first-hand inter- 
pretation of the total problem, fea- 
tures of the law, and methods by 
which the employer may observe the 
statute without damage to his pro- 
duction program. Direct education 
where it is most vitally needed, is 
the end result of this one venture. 
It is gratifying to note, in attempting 
to summarize the effect of these edu- 
cational efforts, that many more em- 
ployers are voluntarily adjusting 
their employment policies, than sta- 
tistics of case intake and enforcement 
procedure would imply. The educa- 
tional value of the law, in the setting 
forth of a code of ethics expected by 
the people of the state, is the most 
potent feature by which the majority 
of employers and labor unions are 


guided in their operations. The threat 
of legal reprisal was essential in 
rousing consciousness in the many. 
Actual use of this legal instrument 
may be required for the few. Ex- 
perience thus far seems to indicate 
that litigation will be necessary in 
but very rare instances. 


CONCLUSION 


New Jersey has not eliminated the 
evil blight of employment discrimina- 
tion, as a result of the passage of the 
Anti-Diserimination Law. It has, 
however, taken a long, intelligent and 
pace-eating stride of progress, by giv- 
ing real hope to tens of thousands of 
its citizens for whom the rights to 
‘Life, Liberty and Pursuit of Hap- 
piness’’ have not materialized. 

The great American Dream, whose 
realization is the one complete answer 
to foreign ideologies, is coming true 
for thousands of minority group 
workers, who, only a few months be- 
fore, were experiencing rebuff, hu- 
miliation and disillusionment. 

Federal enactment of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Law will in no 
way hamper, retard or interfere with 
state operations in New Jersey. 
Rather, such legislation will strength- 
en and support the work of the Divi- 
sion through regulation of the prac- 
tices of interstate corporations and 
national and international unions. On 
the other hand, the experiences and 
facilities of the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination will be avail- 
able to the administrators of a Fed- 
eral organization if the Congress will 
adopt the pending Fair Employment 
Praetices Bill. 











Some Attitudes Toward Employing Negroes as Teachers 
in a Northern University 


F. L. Marcuse 


The study reported here is based 
on a project undertaken by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. The observation that 
there were no Negro faculty members 
at this institution prompted the pres- 
ent study which is concerned with the 
reasons underlying this situation. 
The writer, who is faculty advisor to 
the N.A.A.C.P., worked with the 
committee! in drawing up a six-item 
questionnaire, which is reproduced 
here. Three groups were considered 
for interviewing; administrative offi- 
cials, general faculty, and depart- 
mental chairmen. Individuals in the 
first group were few in number and 
difficult to contact. The large size of 
the second group involved a project 
of a greater magnitude than it was 
deemed wise to undertake. Depart- 
mental chairmen were therefore se- 
lected for interviewing, not only for 
the reasons indicated above, but also 
because of their role in the selection 
of staff members. 


PROCEDURE 


A list of 55 departmental chair- 
men from four of the colleges into 
which Cornell University is divided 
was obtained from the University Di- 
rectory. Sixteen students took part 


*The following members were most active 
in the project; 8. Ginsberg, E. Soloway 
and P. Williams. 
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in the interviewing®. The use of a 
large number of interviewers was de- 
liberate, since one aim of the project 
was the education of participating 
members. The interviewers were 
white with the exception of one who 
is not usually judged to be a Negro. 
They were instructed (a) to read 
aloud to the head of the department 
the ‘‘Introductory Remarks’’ on the 
questionnaire prior to the interview, 
(b) to avoid argument, and (c) to 
copy down statements as directly and 
fully as possible. 

In the results, both qualitative and 
quantitative data will be presented 
in order to give as complete a pic- 
ture as possible. Qualitative data 
will include reasons for answers 
when given, and spontaneous com- 
ments to individual questions or to 
the questionnaire as a whole. A sys- 
tem of identification is used which 
permits, in part, the study of pat- 
terns of responses from individuals. 


Introductory Remarks: The National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People is interested in finding out 
how the faculty feels about accepting Ne- 
groes on the staff. We are interviewing 
the chairmen of the departments because 
we feel that they can tell us most about 
the department policies and attitudes. The 
results of this survey will be published. 


1. Would you have any hesitation about 


*The use of 16 students results unavoid- 
ably in a greater variability of the condi- 
tions of interviewing which may indicate 
the need for caution in evaluating the data. 
On the other hand the brevity and sim- 
plicity of the questionnaire make it unlikely 
that this greater variability detracts from 
the results in any significant manner. 


Bs: 
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TABLE I 








RESPONSES OF DEPARTMENTAL CHAIRMEN TO QUESTIONNAIRE RELATIVE TO 
EMPLOYING NEGRO TEACHERS 














Question 
1 2 3 6 
Don’t Don’t Don’t 
NO Ves No Know Yes __No_ Some Know Yes __ No_Know__Yes 
College fey = rt ee! ee 
Arts and 90% 10% 638% 31% 87% 16% 3879 10% 10% 42% 48% 
Science 


(N=19/21,90% )! 


Ne a batte) 67% 338% 50% 33% 17% 
= , 70 

ome 43% 57% 14% 438% 43% 
Sconomics 

{(N=7/7,100%) 

Rey 1894%) 65% 35% 6% 599% 35% 
= . 70 

All Colleges 71% 29% 35% 438% 22% 


(N==49/55,8990) 


338% 50% .. 171% 38% 171% 50% 


14% 14% 489% 29% 14% 14% 12% 


24% 35% 11% 24% 30% 35% 35% 


299% 27% 27% 171% 20% 338% 47% 








1The numerator represents the number of departments on which the data are based, while the 
denominator represents the number of departments in the college. The results for ‘All Colleges” 
indicate that 49 department chairmen were interviewed out of a possible 55, i.e., 89%. (Four could 


not be reached and two refused to be interviewed.) 


employing a qualified Negro on your staff? 
If ‘‘yes’’ why? 

2. Do you think any of your colleagues 
would object to having a Negro on the 
staff? If ‘‘yes,’’ why? 

3. Do you think the students would ob- 
ject to being taught by a qualified Negro? 
If ‘‘yes,’’ why? 

4. Why do you think there are no Ne- 
groes on the faculty at Cornell? 

5. Has a Negro ever applied for a posi- 
tion in your department? If ‘‘yes,’’ why 
was he not appointed? (If the reason is 
‘‘qualifications not satisfactory,’’ ask the 
nature of the criticism of the qualifica- 
tions. ) 

6. Do you think the presence of a Negro 
faculty member, selected competitively and 
on the basis of competence, would con- 
tribute to the improvement of race rela- 
tions? 


While the quantitative results are 
in the main self-explanatory, certain 
points are worthy of notice. Arts and 
Science is the least conservative while 
the two state supported colleges are 
the most conservative. The over-all 
drop of 50 per cent in ‘‘no’’ answers 
from question 1 to question 2 is of 
interest. It may merely reflect the 


fact that while departmental chair- 
men are aware of their own attitudes 
they are uncertain of their colleagues’ 
ideas. On the other hand, it may be 
that question 2 permits the individual 
to project doubts which he himself 
maintains but is unwilling to go on 
record as holding. A percentage in 
between the figures obtained for the 
two questions would probably repre- 
sent more accurately the response to 
be expected. The large percentage 
of individuals in Home Economies 
answering ‘‘yes’’ to question 6 merits 
some comment in view of the con- 
servative responses to other ques- 
tions. It is the writer’s belief that 
this diserepaney is due to the fact 
that previous questions implied con- 
crete action, whereas question 6 
merely ealls for an expression of 
belief. 


Question 1—Would you have any 
hesitation about employing a quali- 
fied Negro on your staff? If ‘‘yes,’’ 
why? 
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Yes—14, reasons :* 

AA—‘‘Lack of capability.’’ 

AB—‘‘Other institutions are not 
doing it.’’ 

AC—‘‘Couldn’t handle a class of 
white students.’’ 

AD—‘‘Not due to personal reac- 
tions, but the effect on pupils 
from different backgrounds.’’ 

AE—‘‘Prejudice of Southern stu- 
dents.’’ 

AF—‘For certain positions re- 
quiring interviewing it would be 
impossible.’’ 

AG—‘‘Theoretically no, practical- 
ly yes, they are better off with 
their own people.’’ 

AH—“‘‘ Has to be a gradual build- 
ing up of attitudes before we 
could have Negroes here.’’ 

AI—‘‘ Would precipitate unfortu- 
ate situations both for that per- 
son and others. Besides there 
are many very excellent schools 
in the South where such people 
could do more good.’’ 

AJ—‘‘ Not sure of the policy of our 
college and also since my people 
work with the schools I would 
have to be sure that the schools 
didn’t object.’’ 

AK—‘‘ Have to ask the Dean.’’ 

AL—‘‘Disfavor might arise among 
the alumni and students as a re- 
sult of such an appointment.’”’ 

—‘‘Would be a disservice to 
the man.’’ 


Spontaneous comments on four ‘‘No’’ 
responses : 
AN—‘‘But he must be head and 
shoulders above his competi- 
tors.”’ 


"Reasons were not always given. There- 
fore the number of answers and the num- 
ber of reasons wil] not necessarily coincide. 





AO—‘‘But Negroes should stick to 
their own race. Educated Ne- 
groes should devote their time 
exclusively to the improvement 
of juvenile delinquency and the 
moral standards of their race.’’ 

AP—‘‘If the difficulties which 
arise can be surmounted.’’ 

AQ—‘‘If the department would go 
along and the students would ac- 
cept it.’’ 

The data need little explanation; 
however it might be pointed out that 
the qualifications to the ‘‘no’’ re- 
sponses indicated above, show the 
limitations of a strictly quantitative 
interpretation. It might well be ar- 
gued that such answers really belong 
in the ‘‘yes’’ category of response. 


Question 2—Do you think any of 
your colleagues would object to 
having a Negro on the staff? If 
‘4 y es’? why? 

Yes—11, reasons: 

AB,1*—‘‘Strong race prejudice of 
those from the South.’’ 

AL,1—‘‘A large number of South- 
erners on our staff.’’ 

AO,1—‘‘Time not yet reached for 
a” 

AR—‘‘One colleague has already 
objected to having a Negro 
assistant.’’ 

AS—*‘‘Southerners would object.’’ 

AT—‘‘Some are from the South.’’ 

AC, AE, AF and AI gave the same 
reasons as in question 1. 

It is to be noted that seven of the 
11 saying ‘‘yes’’ to this question also 
said yes to question 1, and four of 
these seven attributed the same 

‘The numbers after the initials indicate 
other questions in which the individual has 


been quoted. Eg., AB has also been quoted 
in question 1}, 
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answer to their colleagues as they 
themselves had given. 


Question 3—Do you think the stu- 
dents would object to being taught 
by a qualified Negro. If ‘‘yes’’ 
why? 

Yes—9, reasons: 
AB,1,2—‘‘Because of the part of 
the country they come from.’’ 
AC,1,2—‘‘In this department con- 
tact between students and facul- 

ty is too close.’’ 

AH,1—‘‘ Have to lead up to it.’’ 

AI,1,2 — ‘‘Psychological feelings, 
people are not yet ready to ac- 
cept Negroes.’’ 

AM,1—‘‘General reaction would 
be unfavorable, most people have 
some bias.’ 

AU—‘‘T don’t think they would 
have confidence in a colored in- 
structor.”’ 

AV—‘‘Body odors are different, 
they are smelly.’’ 

‘‘Some’”’ and ‘‘Uncertain’’ — 26, 
reasons : 

AG,1 — ‘‘Traditional Southerner 
might object but others would 
try extra hard to make it easy 
for him.”’ 

AR,2—‘‘Don’t know but I would 
be willing to take a chance.’’ 

AW—“‘‘ Have to try to know, stu- 
dents never objected to Jewish 
instructors, but there is nothing 
logical about the problem.’’ 

AX—‘‘ Really a matter of adminis- 
tration policy and a question of 
the influence of the alumni.”’ 
(Asks to take this off the rec- 
ord.®) 

AY—‘Only a minority, some 
would like it more.’’ 

‘Since the names are not being used, the 


writer does not consider this « breach of 
confidence. 


AZ—‘‘One might expect to find 
some who might object to being 
taught by a qualified negro. I 
think, however, that the qualifi- 
cations of the man rather than 
his race would be the primary 
factor. From my experience in 
teaching (in a foreign country), 
however, I believe that a person 
from a different race has a much 
more difficult problem in getting 
his ideas across and that he 
needs to have qualifications which 
are distinctly superior both with 
respect to knowledge and person- 
ality if he is to be as successful 
as the teacher of the same race 
as the student.’”* 

MA,—‘‘Graduate students would 
not object.’’ 


Seven other replies indicated that 
students from the South would ob- 
ject. 

The reply of ‘‘no’’ to this question 
probably meant ‘‘no wide-spread op- 
position.’’ Therefore no rigid de- 
mareation can be made between a 
‘‘no’’ answer and a ‘‘some’’ answer. 
Similarly, though less likely, a ‘‘yes’’ 
answer might have the meaning of a 
‘*some’’ answer. On the other hand 
the choice of reply itself may not be 
without significance. The question 
might have been improved by asking 
whether they believed that a large 
number of students would object. 
Defining ‘‘large’’ in terms of per- 
centages, however, might well have 
resulted in a refusal to respond since 
the individuals answering the ques- 
tions had no basis for estimating. The 
data may at least be interpreted to 


‘This respondent answered the questions 
in a letter, since he felt that a yes or no 
answer might be misleading. 








a 


indicate that the departmental chair- 
men were uncertain about the nature 
of student reaction. In an attempt to 
obtain further information, it was de- 
cided to poll the students themselves 
on this question. 

With the cooperation of three 
faculty members, 461 students from 
three colleges were asked the follow- 
ing question: ‘‘Would you object to 
being taught at Cornell by a qualified 
Negro instructor or professor?’’ In 
two of the classes the question was 
read aloud twice and the students 
were asked merely to indicate ‘‘yes’’ 
or ‘‘no’’ on a blank index ecard. No 
name or identification was required. 
In the third elass, index ecards with 
the same question typed on them, 
were distributed at the beginning of 
the class. In addition to the question 
it contained the following instrue- 
tions; ‘‘Please answer yes or no. 
Please turn this ecard in at the door 
as you leave the room.’’ Data from 
the three groups were collected dur- 


’9 


ing the course of a morning session. 


TABLE II 
RESPONSE OF STUDENTS TO THE QUESTION 
‘‘WouLp You Osjecr To BEING TAUGHT AT 
CORNELL BY A QUALIFIED NEGRO INSTRUCTOR 
OR PROFESSOR???’ 


~ College “Per cent Per cent 
Yes No 


Arts and Science j 94 


(N==180)? 
Engineering 96 
(N=78) 


Law (N==203)? j 90 


All Colleges 92.5 
(N=—461)? 
_ ‘These students were members of the writer's 
introductory psychology course. Data from this 
class on other attitude studies had shown them to 
be a representative cross-section of Arts and 
Science students. 

“Eight cards (49) were not handed in from 
this group. 

‘The group contains seven Negroes, six in Law 
and one in Arts and Science. 
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Supplementing the above quantita- 
tive data are the following facts. 
Fifty-four of the students, i.e. ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the total 
group, emphasized their lack of ob- 
jection by the use of exclamation 
marks, by underlining No at least 
three times, by repeating No and by 
such unsolicited comments as, ‘‘fine 
idea,’’ ‘‘would be refreshing,’’ ‘‘ good 
thing,’’ ‘‘like it,’’ ete. While a fol- 
low-up study of those having objec- 
tions would be fruitful, the condi- 
tions of the sampling procedure pre- 
clude it. However it is of some inter- 
est to note that in the Arts and 
Seience group six per cent, ie. 11 
students had objections. On the basis 
of other information obtained from 
the same class, it had been found that 
14 of its members had received the 
major part of their elementary 
schooling in the South. While the 
data in Table II reveal nothing about 
the relationship of these two figures, 
it is very likely that the Southerners 
contributed a disproportionate num- 
ber of objectors. The over-all results 
are clear and show that an over- 
whelming majority have no objection 
to being taught by qualified Negro 
faeulty members. The doubt and un- 
certainty of the departmental chair- 
men coneerning student reaction seem 
in no way justified by the data— 
students are more liberal than the 
faeulty gives them eredit for. 


Question 4——Why do you think there 
are no Negroes on the faculty at 
Cornell? 


Twelve individuals answered 
‘*don’t know,’’ the remaining 37 pro- 
ferred 40 reasons, three giving more 
than one reason. 
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Twenty-three indicated the reason 


to be due to lack of adequate qualifi- 
eations, e.g. 


AG,1,3—‘‘ Statistically they are an 
inferior race. In 23 years no 
graduate Negro student who 
could meet the conventional 
qualifications has applied.’’ 

AV,3—‘‘ Probability in 100 that a 
Negro would be qualified is 0.”’ 

MB—‘‘So far as I am aware there 
are no. outstanding Negro 
scholars in the field.’’ 

MC—‘‘I don’t reeall any Negro 
graduating in this field in the 
last 20 years.”’ 

MD—‘‘In my field I know of no 
qualified Negro who is up to the 
standard our department main- 
tains.’’ 

ME—‘‘ Few Negroes are now being 
trained for University teaching 
positions. ”’ 

Six replies attributed the situation 
to the fact that there had been no ap- 
plications. 

Eleven replies attached importance 
to the following: 

AG,1,3,4-—‘* Qualified ones can get 
better jobs at Negro colleges. 
They like to help out their own 
race and prefer: not to mix with 
whites. ’”’ 

AK,1—‘‘Trained Negroes go back 
to the South to get jobs. They 
try to raise the standards of their 
awn people.’’ 

MF— ‘The demands of Negro in- 
stitutions. ”’ 

AI1,2,3—‘‘For the same reason 
there are no women in many of 
the departments. ’’ 

AP,1—‘‘ There is probably unspok- 
en prejudice against them as 


there is against women in this 
profession.’’ 

AB,1,2,3—‘‘Other institutions are 
not doing it.’’ 

AO1,2—‘‘ Tradition.’’ 

AH,1—‘‘We haven’t been pushed 
to it. Easiest way out is not to 
have it.’’ 

AN,1—‘‘ Difficulty with faculty, 
faeulty wives and students.”’ 

AR,2,3—‘‘They haven’t been sug- 
gested when sending to college 
departments or placement bureau 
for names.”’ 

ME,4—‘‘ Fear of criticism on part 
of the faeulty and the Adminis- 
tration.”’ 


The predominant explanation, 
whether rationalized in individual in- 
stances or not, concerns the lack of 
qualification of the Negro applicant. 
This objection is not without basis in 
fact. Assuming that most Negroes 
are trained at Negro colleges, the 
question arises concerning the ade- 
quaey of instruction at these institu- 
tions. A partial answer is given in a 
recent editorial by Thompson.” He 
states that the problem of providing 
competent faculty instruction, serious 
as it is for all educational institu- 
tions, is even more eritical for Negro 
eolleges and universities. An analysis 
of the reasons for the relatively in- 
adequate facilities in the Negro edu- 
cational system raises important edu- 
eational, social and economie prob- 
lems.* 


7C. H. Thompson, ‘‘The Improvement of 
the Negro College Faculty,’’ Journal of 
Negro Edweation, 16:1-9, 1947. 

SF, L. Marcuse and M. E. Bitterman, 
‘*Notes on the results of army intelligence 
testing in World War I.’’ Seience, 104: 
231-232, 1946. 
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Question 5—Has a Negro ever ap- 
plied for a position in your depart- 
ment? If ‘‘yes’’ why was he not 
appointed? (If the reason is 
‘‘qualifications not satisfactory,’’ 
ask the nature of the criticism of 
the qualifications. ) 


‘*No’’—48, only one supplement- 
ary comment was made; 


AC,1,2,3—‘‘There are no Negroes 
in—because the vast majority are 
born without the mental faculties 
necessary to being a college pro- 
fessor, particularly in—.’’ 

“*Yes’’—6 


All six replies pertained to fellow- 
ships or assistantships. Four of the 
six students had decided for reasons 
of their own not to come, decision on 
one was still pending and one had 
come. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
answer to question 4 approximately 
50 per cent had attributed the ab- 
sence of Negroes on the faculty to 
lack of qualification, while responses 
to question 5 reveal that 88 per cent 
had never had applications from 
Negroes. The implication is that pre- 
judgment, based on factors other 
than actual credentials, has been 
made. 


Question 6—Do you think the pre- 
sence of a Negro faculty member, 
selected competitively and on the 
basis of competence, would contri- 
bute to the improvement of race 
relations? 


‘*No’’—10, reasons: 
ATJI,1,2,3,4—‘‘It would just arouse 


prejudice ahead of time.’’ 


AM,1,3—‘‘I doubt that it would 


contribute much at the present 
stage of things.”’ 

AS,2—‘‘There is no problem with 
colored students because of the 
fewness of their number.’” 

AU,3—‘‘It would tend otherwise.’’ 

MG—‘‘It would make it worse.’’ 

“Don’t know’’—16, comments: 

AA,1—‘‘I would hate to be the 
nigger, still have human nature.”’ 

AT,2—‘‘The situation would at 
first be aggravated but if the 
plan survived it would probably 
improve relations.’’ 

AX,3—‘‘It wouldn’t harm partic- 
ularly in the large departments. 
We should be a liberal uni- 
versity.’’ 

AZ,3—‘There are so many ele- 
ments involved in an answer to 
your question 6 that I hesitate to 
answer it at all. I don’t know in 
what respect your organization 
feels that the race relations at 
Cornell need improvement. I 
think that a negro faculty mem- 
ber would be quite in keeping 
with the Cornell tradition and 
would serve to set forth Cor- 
nell’s well recognized liberal at- 
titude.’’ 

MA,3—‘‘It depends on how the 
selection is made, it could either 
improve or spoil.’’ 

MB,4—‘‘This is a question for a 
specialist in race relations.’’ 

MH—‘‘It depends on the man.”’ 

‘*Yes’’—23, reasons: 

AH,1,4—‘‘But that person would 
be unhappy unless there were 
others of his own race.”’ 

AN,1,4—‘‘But if he fails it will be 
twice as bad.”’ 


*Approximate figures are 40 Negroes in a 
student body of 9,200. 
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AP,1,4—‘‘One must recognize ex- 
isting tensions, but I would think 
such might be the result.’’ 

AQ,1—‘‘It should, through time 
and development an emotional 
feeling would also exist, we must 
educate to it.’’ 

AR,2,3,4—‘‘A top notch person 
would help.’’ 

AV,3,4—‘But we must recognize 
that a degree of tolerance al- 
ready exists.’’ 

AW,3—‘‘It couldn’t make them 
worse.”’ 

MI—‘‘You get to know people bet- 
ter, color should have nothing to 
do with getting a job. What dif- 
ference does it make whether 
your skin is black, brown, or 
yellow.”’ 

MD,4—‘‘ Very definitely so.’’ 

MJ—‘‘When you get high grade 
Negroes, the tendency is to give 
people a better impression of the 
race.”’ 


The answers of AC and MJ bring 
out two important points. AC mere- 
ly answered ‘‘yes’’ to this question. 
In view of the nature of his replies 
to question 1,2,3, and 5, one might 
question the significance of this re- 
sponse. The meaning of an answer 
should in certain cases be evaluated 
in the light of the pattern of replies 
obtained from the particular indi- 
vidual. MJ’s answer and reason is an 
example of the fact that even where 
the context is favorable, a ‘‘yes’’ 
answer does not necessarily indicate 
a proper grasp of the problem of dis- 
crimination.’® 


“For a discussion of MJ’s type of 
amswer see L. Benedict, ‘‘The Right to 
Have Scoundrels.’’ The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Oct. 6, 1945. 


Supplementary Statements. — The 
following comments were not made 
with reference to any particular 
question. 

AR,2,3,4,6—‘‘Several times appli- 
cants for the graduate school 
have been highly recommended 
by Negro schools and then turn 
out to be poor students. This 
does harm for future applicants. 
In such a case I let the student 
slide through only because I 
haven’t the heart to fail them, 
but then next time I’m more 
choosy.”’ 

MG,6—‘‘The NAACP is making 
the problem worse by working on 
it. The problem would iron it- 
self out in time, you can’t change 
human nature.’’ 


One department chairman, who re- 
fused to answer the questions, said: 


‘‘We have nothing against them. 
We are very openminded, but I 
don’t want to be quoted or to have 
my name used.’’ 


GENERAL DISCUSSION AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


While it is likely that many of the 
objections raised to the hiring of 
Negro faculty are rationalizations, it 
still seems worthwhile to examine the 
proferred arguments. Most emphasis 
has been placed on the Negro’s lack of 
qualification, unfavorable attitude of 
faculty members from the South, and 
the question of student reaction. The 
first point has already been discussed 
and presents the most serious problem 
with regard to remedial steps. Ob- 
jections by Southern members of the 
faculty ean and should be met in a 
simple and direct manner, by more 
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vehement counter-objections on the 
part of liberals both on and off the 
campus. On the final point our study 
shows that student reaction, far from 
being an obstacle, might constitute a 
souree of support for the hiring of 
Negro faculty members. As a form 
of concrete action Wale has sug- 
gested that ‘‘The door has never been 
open to the Negro candidate, so for a 
time we shall have to solicit applica- 
tions.’’ (p. 84.) 

The findings of this study raise two 
questions. To what extent are the 
data reported here typical of uni- 
versities at large? Only further re- 
search can answer this definitively, 
but it is the writer’s belief that Cor- 
nell is neither more nor less conserva- 
tive than other large universities. Are 
the results better or worse than might 
have been expected? The individual 
faets and over-all trends reflect a 
familiar story; fallacies and_half- 
truths are not characteristic of the 
‘*uneducated’’ alone. Those aequaint- 
ed with the problem of discrimination 
will probably be neither pleasantly 
surprised nor unduly dismayed. 


uF. G. Wale, ‘‘Chosen for Ability,’’ At- 
lantic Monthly, 81-85; July, 1947. This 
article is concerned with the attitude of 


college presidents to the employing of 


Negro faculty members. 


In a recent article Freeman’ 
reached the conclusion that our edu- 
cational institutions have failed to in- 
still democratic values in many of 
our population. He felt that a large 
share of the responsibility rests with 
the specialists in the field of social 
studies. But this conclusion as well 
as the data of the present study raise 
the question of who is to educate the 
educators. Certainly the positive 
democratic values which are needed 
are not likely to be instilled by an 
educational system characterized by 
quota systems and organized opposi- 
tion to legal attempts to eliminate dis- 
crimination in education.’* The age- 
old argument that the answer to race 
prejudice lies in education is a gross 
oversimplification. The values re- 
flected in the everyday practices of 
our schools and colleges require closer 
serutiny. Deeisive action in correct- 
ing dubious or undemocratic proce- 
dures is required before we can ex- 
pect our educational system to contri- 
bute materially to the elimination of 


race prejudice. 


=F, S. Freeman, ‘‘An Educational Faii- 
ure.’’ School and Society, 63:227-228, 1946. 

*For example, the opposition of the Asso- 
ciation of the Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York to the Austin- 
Mahoney Bill, 1947, 





The College Study in Intergroup Relations* 


Lloyd Allen Cook 


Once AaaiIn, THE Goats WE SEEK 


‘In any activity of size,’’ warns a 
critic, ‘‘there is always a danger that 
one will lose his way, charging off, 
lapsing back, wasting time. The cure 
is to state, and restate, major goals, 
define them, apply them, ask for 
greater ingenuity in their realization. 
This is the only way to keep on the 
beam, to make effort cumulative.”’ 

While the College Study is not 
large, as nationwide experimental 
projects go, it is large enough to heed 
the warning. Now, at the end of our 
second year, with twenty colleges and 
universities reporting their 200-odd 
committee projects, we can see the 
need to affirm, and reaffirm, our 
major purposes. 

We can state, with confidence, 
what sponsors of the College Study 
had in mind. Here, in our files, is a 
now fading, dog-eared document, un- 
dated (1944), and much marked up 
for emphasis. 

In few words, the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education de- 
tails the concern of its member bodies 
in intergroup relations. It takes the 
stand that these relations, ‘‘in all 
their many forms,’’ are now of ‘‘su- 
preme importance’’ in American life, 
and certain ‘‘to increase in critical 
nature’’ as we move into and out of 


*This study is being financed for a four- 
year period by a grant to the American 
Council on Education from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. This 
account is presented here not only because 
of an interest in the project per se, but 
also because the techniques employed have 
considerable value for teaching and learn- 
ing in general. 
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the war’s inevitable backwash. The 
Council then goes on record, as the 
single most representative national 
body dealing with teacher education, 
to suggest a program, and request a. 
budget, for work in intergroup rela- 
tions. Its general aim is ‘‘to stimulate 
teacher educating institutions to deal 
more adequately’’ with these human 
relations in their total college pro- 
gram. 

Nowhere does the Council assume 
that we in teacher education know 
how, in any exact sense, to do the 
work it has in mind. On the contrary, 
participants in the College Study are 
charged with finding out how to get 
the job done. Here, again, the docu- 
ment is clear. ‘‘Our concern,’’ it is 
said, ‘‘is to achieve actual changes in 
the behaviors of teachers.’’ To this 
end, it is judged that ‘‘an adequate 
program’’ in intergroup education is 
one which will stimulate a college ‘‘to 
work through all aspects of its pro- 
gram’’—classrooms, staff, campus, 
schools, the community, etc. 

In November, 1945, as our first 
year of work neared its end, the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion prepared a second document, a 
request for the continuation and en- 
largement of the College Study. Work 
with the eight institutions on the 
Study was reviewed and approved, 
and a bid made to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for 
sufficient budget to expand the work 
to include a larger, more representa- 
tive sample of the nation’s teacher 
educating institutions. A budget was 
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granted which made possible a rather 
thin service to twenty colleges and 
universities, perhaps an eighth of the 
schools making application to us. 

What, now, in succinct words, are 
the things we are after, the goals 
which guide our many diverse efforts? 
Our colleges are charged to find out 
how, under as exact test as possible, 
teaching practices, and teacher be- 
haviors, in respect to intergroup rela- 
tions, can be changed in line with the 
democratic ideals of the nation. Col- 
leges are asked to work cooperatively 
toward this inclusive goal, with fre- 
quent interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, and to make, with as much 
speed as is possible, improvements in 
their own teacher educating program 
and contributions to the profession at 
large. 

Within the above framework, each 
college has formulated its own speci- 
fic interests, its own study-action pro- 
jects. These run for 1946-47, as was 
said, into more than two hundred. 
Each college, each college subcommit- 
tee, has been encouraged to experi- 
ment, to determine its own major in- 
terests, to devise its own procedures. 
Confusing as this may appear to one 
trained in laboratory research, we 
have not found it so in our staff oper- 
ations. It has seemed the sensible 
thing to do, the approach enjoined by 
our educational sponsors. No two col- 
leges have organized for work in ex- 
actly the same way, moved forward 
at the same speed, used findings in an 
identical manner. All of this is, we 
believe, an aspect of the problem we 
were asked to try to solve. 

At this writing, the College Staff 
is engaged, in cooperation with the 
twenty colleges, in analyzing the past 


two year’s experiences for publica- 
tion in book form. Of particular in- 
terest here are the four main roads 
the colleges have traveled toward 
their common goal, changes in teach- 
ing practices and in teacher be- 
haviors. 


Four Roaps, None Easy 


One road our colleges have fol- 
lowed, an ‘‘assembly line’’ for a vast 
amount of factual data, consists of 
fact-finding studies the only immedi- 
ate aim of which is to make known 
what people are like, how people treat 
people, the conditions under which 
people live. For example, the State 
Teachers College at Moorhead, Minn., 
has assembled more information on 
its campus population than any other 
college we know. Faculty committees 
have worked all year, and hard, at 
this difficult job, and the coming year 
they plan to use these data in their 
teacher training program. 

In general, descriptive studies in 
the twenty colleges deal with student 
attitudes, experiences, and groupings. 
They deal with faculty viewpoints 
and course content, with public 
school problems and practices, with 
area living conditions, social agency 
and church programs. They are of 
the survey type, the questionnaire, at- 
titude seale, projective test, student 
‘*log,’’ and case study. They do not 
purport to show any changes in 
teachers, but merely to assemble data 
from which such changes in courses, 
campus life, etc., can be made. 

Another type of study, in fact the 
most indisputable road to our basic 
goal, are experimental efforts to in- 
duce changes. These studies, while 
not as numerous as one might hope, 
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are in sufficient number to suggest 
that here is a rich area for further 
work. It is rich from four stand- 
points. Students are provided mean- 
ingful experience in group processes. 
Group work per se can be made an 
object of study. The experimental 
effort in itself is a program change, a 
new way of educating for better in- 
tergroup relations. And finally, ac- 
tion research generates strong moti- 
vational goals on the part of partici- 
pants. 

In some college programs, experi- 
mentation involves laboratory school 
and college classrooms, for example, 
use of group relations films or social 
fiction. Some studies deal with cam- 
pus groupings, experimenting with 
say small-group discussion or asoscia- 
tional technics. Some fall into the 
area of college uses of community, 
for example area visits, field trips 
and agency services, and some in the 
area of planned community action, 
such as an effort to organize for the 
solution of some areawide problem in 
human relations. All these studies in- 
troduce some change producing factor 
and then, by use of pre and end-test 
data, attempt to infer the nature and 
effectiveness of this factor. 

A third type of college program, 
not at all numerous in our schools, 
consists of what we shall call ‘‘group 
process’’ education. This is an effort, 
with or without experimental con- 
trols, to provide for prospective 
teachers what John Dewey would 
define as an ‘‘experience in’’ inter- 
group relations. For example, it 
may take the form of a sociodrama on 
some campus or community problem 
in which students are cast in relevant 
reality roles. Since we shall return to 


this type of work for special em- 
phasis, we shall say no more about it 
here. 

Finally, we regard college efforts 
to build a theory of intergroup rela- 
tions as a fourth way of working on 
group relations problems. Where this 
has been tried, data have been drawn 
from three sources: studies college 
committees have made, observations 
and experiences in the college com- 
munity, and the systematic writings 
of sociologists, anthropologists, and 
psychologists. The idea in this work 
has been to frame a philosophy of in- 
tergroup relations, their nature, 
causes and effects in child and adult 
life, which can then be used to judge 
the kind of work, and the amount of 
work, the college should do in this 
field. Where this has been done, as at 
Talladaga College, Alabama, ‘‘theory 
can be made to guide practice, and 
practice, in turn, becomes the critical 
test of theory.’’ 

Above, then, are the major ways 
the colleges in the College Study have 
conceived their task, worked toward 
the common goal. Have we been wise 
in the pathways we have followed, the 
means toward the ends we have pur- 
sued? One is reminded of a quote 
from Abraham Lineoln: ‘‘I do the 
very best I know how, the very best 
I ean,’’ and so have our colleges. For 
us, in the staff, the year has been most 
profitable, our learnings very great. 
We are, in sober truth, right proud of 
college achievements—happy, proud 
and grateful. Again, like our colleges, 
we have no desire to rest on our ree- 
ord. We know now, as do college com- 
mittees, how to do better some things 
which need to be done, to put means 
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and ends in tighter harness. This we 
hope to do in the year ahead. 


AcTIon REsEarcH, How aND WHY 

The scene is a junior high school, 
the time is noon, and the writer has 
come for a visit. In the gym, three 
white boys have teamed up against 
two Negro boys at basketball. Noth- 
ing strange about this, for the school 
is almost 50-50 white and colored. A 
Negro boy comes in and joins the 
Negro players. A white comes in, 
sides with the whites. Another white, 
and another. Now there is a five man 
white team, with a sub, standing the 
three man opposition. 

Through an opened window, there 
comes sounds of a fight. Seeking, 
again, the ‘‘feel’’ of this school, I 
made it out the window in record 
time. A colored janitor, also window 
hopping, had beat me there, separat- 
ing the battlers, scattering the as- 
sembled crowd. What had happened, 
as bit by bit the story unfolds, was 
this. A white teacher came walking 
down the narrow cement walk to the 
gym and was met, head on, by an 
oversized colored girl. 

*‘T ain’t gonna let you by,”’ said 
the girl. ‘‘Now, Mary,’’ the teacher 
replied, ‘‘I’m in a hurry. I'll have to 
get by.’’ Not budging any, Mary 
said ‘‘But, I ain’t gonna let you by.”’ 
With this, the white teacher tried to 
push past and was, forthwith, shoved 
off the walk. Stepping on the walk 
again, she slapped Mary, knocking off 
her glasses, and Mary, in turn, hit 
back, catching the teacher off balance 
and causing her to fall. At this point, 
the Negro janitor stopped the scrap. 

Similar incidents that day need not 
be recounted. In short, the school 
was race ridden, tension filled, unable 
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to do an educational job, unwilling to 
face its obvious problem. At the 3:35 
P.M. faculty meeting, the talk was on 
the College Study and its efforts to 
help schools on human relations prob- 
lems. Asked to name the No. 1 human 
relations problem of their school, the 
faculty was unable to do it. The prin- 
cipal appointed a committee to study 
the matter and report. 

When the report came, two weeks 
later, it would have been unbelievable 
were one unacquainted with the total 
school. I asked if the committee had 
studied the situation, had help, etc., 
and all the answers were yes. What, 
then, was the No. 1 human relations 
problem of the school? It was, the 
committee chairman said, after de- 
tailing the study that had been made, 
The Chewing of Chewing Gum in the 
school! Bubble gum, the worst of all! 

Here, then, was the problem for our 
concerted action, the ‘‘readiness’’ of 
this faculty for work in human rela- 
tions. One wants to laugh, and well 
he may, but such does not educate. It 
does not sharpen sensitivities, deepen 
felt concerns, help any group to de- 
velop the power to change things of 
which the group is capable. 

So, we went to work. What was to 
be done? Obviously, or so faculty 
spokesmen said, the need was ‘‘for a 
campaign to stop the chewing of 
gum.’’ We planned it out on the spot, 
organized it, with a report on pro- 
gress due in a week. And in fairness, 
some staff members really worked— 
homeroom talks, assembly program, 
ete. Again, we assembled for the re- 
port. Faces were glum, for the news 
was bad. Students were chewing gum 
who have never chewed gum before! 
We had scored a perfect flop! 
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Faced with our failure, we began to 
probe deeper. Maybe students were 
smarter than we had thought. Maybe 
they ran the school. Maybe, maybe 
. .. Talk like this, of course, excited 
the faculty. Indifference began to 
give way, arguments to arise. Why 
did students do as they did? Who 
controlled their behavior? As group- 
wide concern grew on the part of the 
faculty, we set off on a study of lead- 
ers in the school, the idea being to 
find out who they were, how they led, 
and if possible to lead through them. 
This study stretched over a month of 
time, the faculty sharing in every de- 
cision, growing stronger in its unity. 
When, once again, we faced the chew- 
ing gum problem, we had a good idea 
of what to do, how to tackle it. 


Incomplete as the incident is, it il- 
lustrates a way of working on human 
relations problems. Starting with 
whatever ‘‘readiness’’ he may find, 
one moves along with a group. He 
helps them, as best he can, to see 
more clearly, feel more deeply, 
think more wisely, until at last, if 
luck holds, a full grasp of the prob- 
lem will emerge. This is, in substance, 
what we want to define as action re- 
search. 


Action research is, of course, not to 
be identified with some particular 
problem, for example work with a 
faculty group. It can be applied to 
an almost inexhaustible range of hu- 
man situations—the classroom, extra- 
curricular activities, community-wide 
organization to solve any kind of 
social problem. In comparison with 
academic research, the description of 
a situation or condition, action re- 
search has at least four great advan- 
tages. 


Action research provides the maxi- 
mum amount of student participa- 
tion. Young people, who are going 
into teaching, will find here an op- 
portunity to define their own inter- 
ests in a problem, uncover elements of 
common concern, and organize a plan 
of study and action. Student partici- 
pation is varied, continuous, and 
meaningful. 


Secondly, we count the group pro- 
cess itself a great positive value. It 
is a means toward an end, the end 
being to activate democratic be- 
haviors. In being together, thinking 
together, working together, students 
come, if they ever do, to see what peo- 
ple are like, to take their roles, to en- 
ter into the personal, subjective as- 
pects of their life. Growth in self un- 
derstanding seems inevitable, and 
when it does not oceur, or seem to 
occur, the problem is one for study. 
No college study and action commit- 
tee in the College Study seems to have 
probed as deeply into this as we 
would like, as deeply as we hope to do 
another year. 


The above point is so critical, not 
only to the College Study, but to all 
social education, that it should be de- 
veloped further. The most basic prob- 
lem in all intergroup education is how 
to get knowledge translated into ac- 
tion. Data, in college reports, show 
many direct attacks on this incon- 
sistency, and in almost every case, 
where information is given, the indi- 
vidual becomes defensive. He regards 
the evidence as biased or incomplete, 
or else a particular set of cireum- 
stances prevents trying out new ways 
of action. Even when educative ef- 
forts are less direct, the chances are 
against behavioral changes in line 
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with what one knows to be true, or 
good, or decent. Guilt feelings arise, 
anxieties develop, aggressions appear. 
But by the great horny toad, the old 
action patterns tend to persist! 

Here, we believe, is the great di- 
lemma in intergroup education, the 
impasse no college in the Study has 
solved as well as it could be solved. 
We are inclined to approach the prob- 
lem in terms of a simple truth. Edu- 
cation is, in last analysis, self-educa- 
tion. It is a voluntary, self-motivated 
desire to change, to improve, to learn. 
One must, therefore, want to be dif- 
ferent; and the problem is how this 
mindset can be created. Here group 
process education has its advantages. 
It is not only a laboratory for the 
practice of new social skills; it moti- 
vates toward these skills. As one en- 
ters deeper and deeper into group- 
ness, as his sense of belonging in- 
creases, he will want to be like the 
group and be liked by it. In conse- 
quence, the group becomes the prime 
agent in the individual’s self educa- 
tion. Change the group, help it clarify 
goals, build unity, ete., and you tend 
to change its participating members! 

This was, incidentally, the basic 
hypothesis in the chewing gum epi- 
sode, already discussed. Chewing 
gum, bean shooting, wise cracking— 
any kind of student behavior would 
have done. What the faculty needed 
was to think in unity about any school 
behavior problem; and in this inte- 
grative thinking, we took a chance 
that our best leadership would come 
to prevail, that we could, in concert 
and by study, understand and control 
the behaviors at issue. Help the 
faculty to educate itself, to see how 


things work, and you will change the 
school. Failing this, what can one do? 

A third advantage in action re- 
search is that the action, the experi- 
mental undertaking, is in itself a 
program change. Time and again, 
college faculties have refused to face 
the improvements recommended by 
their own appointed study commit- 
tees. There are many different ways 
to account for this, one being that the 
initial impulse to make changes has 
lost force with the passing of time. In 
action research, the program change, 
for example ‘‘the group process way 
of teaching,’’ is in effect, here and 
now. Somebody is trying it out, 
gathering evidence, so that its good 
points can be made known, its weak- 
nesses minimized or eliminated 
through better planning. It stands to 
reason that more program changes, 
and we hope better ones, are likely to 
be made, to persist beyond the period 
of experimental study. 

Finally, we would point out that 
action research, especially of a group 
process type, generates strong moti- 
vational goals on the part of partici- 
pants. Usually, as everyone knows, it 
is difficult to set up study goals 
which are taken, or can be taken, by 
college students, much less by towns 
people, as genuine. They do not make 
sense to participants, hence any sort 
of personal involvement is not evi- 
dent. In group relations work, this is 
most unfortunate for, as our data 
show, the subjects’ big learning in the 
experiment is that they do not want 
any part of it! From their point of 
view, the whole business is trivial, 
superficial, a waste of time. 


This simply does not happen in 
well advised group action studies. 















Actors themselves initiate action; 
thus results count. One wants to 
know how it all will come out! 





CoLLEGE Stupy Empuases 1947-48 


This all too brief acount of college 
work in intergroup relations, with 
emphasis on action research, has been 
given for two reasons. It will acquaint 
others with our efforts, and it will 
provide us a basis for re-marshalling 
our forces, replanning our attack. To 
jump at once to the heart of the issue, 
Staff members believe that field data, 
as well as the logic of our present 
situation, indicate the need for a well- 
planned, concerted focus on our most 
difficult problem, the problem of de- 
veloping attitudes in young people 
which will show carryovers into overt 
behaviors. Allied with this target are 
lesser targets, each important, each 
related, but behavioral . changes 
should be the bull’s eye for 1947-48! 

What is ‘‘the logic of our present 
situation?’’ Our Study did not be- 
gin work on college campuses until 
March, 1945. From March to June, 
these eight first year colleges could do 
little more than to explore local prob- 
lems of race in child life, or religious 
creed, immigrant heritages, income or 
social-class levels, and rural-urban 
(or immigrant, residential) cleavages. 
College enrollments were skyrocket- 
ing, faculty members were extremely 
busy, time pressed on us all and work 
was hurried. We got things started. 
We showed the need for study, the 
widespread interest of teacher edu- 
cating institutions in a thorough, 
largeseale study program. 

With no apologies for that first 
year, with only praise for the col- 
leges, we still faced in June, 1946, the 
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need for an around-the nation explor- 
ation of intergroup problems in rela- 
tion to teacher education. With 
twenty institutions in our sample, we 
have made this exploration in the 
year now closing. We know now a 
great deal, which we shall shortly try 
to communicate in book form. We 
are at the end of a phase in the Col- 
lege Study. We are ready for a new, 
finer, even a more profitable ‘‘fix’’ on 
our general problem, effecting 
‘*changes in teaching practices and in 
teacher behaviors’’ in intergroup re- 
lations. 

What we wish to propose now for 
1947-48 is an all-out attack on the sin- 
gle, most important, most resistant 
problem in intergroup education, how 
to translate learning into day by day 
actions! We ask that our colleges, in- 
stitutions continuing in the Study 
and those wishing to inquire into an 
affiliation with the Study, talk over 
this proposed focus. If the proposal 
makes sense, if within its broad sweep, 
each college committee can do what- 
ever it thinks most important, we will 
organize forthwith to move the work 
along. If all the colleges in the Study 
decide to concentrate for the year on 
this problem, the total push effect, to 
use an army phrase, will be tremen- 
dous. We should, in sum, reap all the 
gains of a carefully planned concen- 
trated effort. 

Let us now consider strategies and 
tactics. Our line of thinking, cut to 
the essence, is about as follows. 
Knowledge is a way of effecting 
changes in behaviors. This is the 
fundamental assumption in all higher 
education, the chief reason why we 
read so many books. Experience is 
also a way of effecting behavioral 
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changes; we learn, in Dewey’s phrase, 
by ‘‘suffering and understanding.”’ 
Either without the other is incom- 
plete, ineffective, so it would be point- 
less to choose between them. Hence 
the problem of ends is in a sense 
solved: we want both knowledge and 
experience in a realistic program of 
intergroup education. How are these 
two ways of learning, i.e. reading 
books, factual surveys, and the inti- 
mate sharing of ideas and feelings, to 
be put together, to be structured into 
an effective educational whole? 

Our tentative hypothesis, as al- 
ready stated, is that action research 
via the small group technic will bring 
the greatest insight on how to edu- 
cate for the kind of life every demo- 
cratic person so earnestly wants for 
every child. Reasons for this view- 
point have been given. We would add 
here only that, to those factors al- 
ready mentioned (knowledge, exper- 
ience, small group technic), two 
more should be listed: personality 
structure and the community frame 
of life. Good thinking, like good jug- 
gling, demands that one keep the five 
balls in the air at the same time. 


Group Process WitH COLLEGE 
SrupDENTS 


Since our principal concern is with 
students who are planning to become 
teachers, it is natural, in implement- 
ing the above hypothesis, to think of 
group process education in and about 
the college. Experimental areas are 
four in number: in college classrooms, 
workshops, seminars, etc.; in campus 
activities, clubs, and the like; in and 
about the public school; and in the 
community. 

The study plan, in any of these 


four areas, is a concrete, rather per- 
sonal, and tricky thing. Like golf 
clubs, fishing rods, and choice steaks, 
a wise man would say each man to 
his own tastes! Whatever the specific 
design, all plans will have some ele- 
ments in common. 

One specification of a good plan is 
that it be pointed toward an aspect of 
human relations of importance in the 
college teacher training program, that 
is, toward race, creed, income level, or 
the like. Another element is that the 
approach be indirect. That is, hous- 
ing, not Negroes, be made the topic of 
study, although the real object is to 
teach that some Negroes are poor 
people, that poor people live under 
bad conditions, and the like. Thirdly, 
acquisition of new ideas (knowledge) 
must enter into the plan, and fourth- 
ly, the student’s past experiences 
must be made educational content. 
That is, the student should be made 
aware of what he has learned, or 
thinks he has learned, from past 
living, the need to unlearn and re- 
learn, etc. And finally, as in all re- 
search design, the plan will be no 
better than the scheme by which it 
is evaluated. 

We shall now select at random from 
reports of college work an example 
of ‘‘action research’’ in each of the 
above areas. No faculty member 
would claim that his work is perfect, 
or near perfect, that he could not 
under ideal conditions, have done 
better. 

At Wayne University, a ‘‘group 
process’’ way of teaching has been 
tried out. In substance, a six weeks 
course on intergroup relations was 
divided into three two week periods; 
orientation, group work, class reports 
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and evaluation. In the group work 
period, 50-odd graduate students dis- 
tributed themselves into six study- 
action groupings in terms of their in- 
terests. These ‘‘aggregates’’ faced, 
most of all, the problem of group 
making, the building of group cohe- 
sion. Conflicting interests had to be 
resolved, a common goal established, 
a plan of work evolved, factual data 
and experiences brought together; in 
sum group became something, not to 
talk about, but to be and do, an ex- 
perience. Groups were mixed, as 
would be the ease in any large urban 
student body. Students came to re- 
act to one another in terms of per- 
sonal qualities, i.e. ‘‘a good worker,’’ 
‘‘worthless scamp,’’ rather than in 


terms of color, accent, and the like. 
They began to show a loyalty to the 
group, a concern for its good name 
and progress, as has always been true 


of men under stress. 

Group process teaching of this sort 
can be done in any college. No time? 
Meet at the class hour. No place? 
Students will find one. Too much 
bother? Yes, the lecture system is 
easier. But consider results. Both 
systems ean get an approval rating 
from students. 

But did any lecturer ever find 
students en masse piling more and 
more work on themselves? Or talking 
80 much, so animated? Or so obvious- 
ly enacting roles into which they cast 
themselves? Or so conscious of their 
own growth processes? Or coming in 
to talk over personal problems? At 
times kind, at times so heartless, a 
group is a mirror for the reflection of 
personality, a testing ground of indi- 
vidual capacity to accept responsibil- 
tty. 


Turning now to campus activities, 
we recall a most exciting evening with 
some Spanish-American students at 
Arizona State College, Tempe. In 
this club, the Conquistadores, talk 
drifted to status on the campus, ex- 
perience with Anglos, and the like. 
In general, Spanish students felt well 
treated, a view supported by factual 
evidence. 

Were things, then, near perfect? 
No, not at all. There were some Anglo 
misconceptions, some overt discrimi- 
nations. Were Spanish speaking 
students doing anything to keep alive 
these negative feelings? Yes, with ex- 
amples. Take the cafeteria line. A 
student up front would be joined by 
his buddies. ‘‘We should stop line 
erashing,’’? one club member said, 
only to be refuted by another. ‘‘Sure, 
I crash the line. I’ll keep on crashing 
it, just as long as the Anglos do.’’ A 
pro and con discussion, uncovering a 
few more rebels, but not many. 

Another type of in-group prob- 
lem appeared. It came from a girl 
under obvious tension. ‘‘I came 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘two years ago. I[ 
listened to talk about how to treat 
Anglos, mix with them, ete. So, I did. 
I started dating a swell fellow. You 
know what this club here did to me? 
It pulled me right back inside. It 
started talk about me—who does she 
think she is? Too good for us, huh? 
What is she putting out? So, I 
stopped dating Anglos.’’ 

In the swirl of feeling, the club as 
a whole got hold of two ideas. Anglo 
attitudes should be changed and, 
also, something should be done by the 
elub to control its own group mem- 
bers. These were not hard problems 
to fit into an experimental study de- 
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sign. The third problem was tougher. 
Were group ideals and member be- 
haviors inconsistent, as with the girl 
who was talked about? Was there a 
need for group action here, a policy 
review? On test, this proved too hot 
to handle, too destructive of club 
unity. 

The campus abounds in opportuni- 
ties to teach good human relations 
within the context of everyday, real- 
life living. Were one to write his 
own ticket, he could set up no better 
experimental situations. Why do we 
ignore them? We miss so many big 
moments when the door is wide open 
to us, wide open for teaching. 

In respect to schools, the experi- 
mentalist in group action faces a 
somewhat different problem. From 
kindergarten up, we have studied 
children’s behaviors. However, in 
intergroup education, we are in 
waters viewed, and correctly, by 
school administrators as deep and 
dangerous. One reason is that chil- 
dren are born with parents. Parents 
have friends, friends have power, and 
any spark can start an almighty bit- 
ter and complex struggle. Here, if 
ever, good sense and good tactics are 
needed. We shall skip illustration 
here until a later section. 

Finally, there is the community. 
By this, we mean to include the full 
range of community-use experiences 
which can be provided in a teacher 
training program. We mean to in- 
clude also whatever contact with 
‘direct action’’ groups a professor 
feels should play a part in the edu- 
cation of the teacher. Merely requir- 
ing the student to put in time at 
some social agency, some boys’ club 


or the like, falls short of what we be- 
lieve possible and desirable. 

Take two projects from the State 
College for Teachers, at Albany, New 
York. An English class wanted to 
participate in the college intergroup 
program. What was it to do? Senti- 
ment was for a study of immigrant 
peoples, their heritages, adjustments, 
and so on. Why do it; of what use 
can it be to a Senior soon to start 
teaching? Ideals were many, broad, 
and vague. 

Should an English teacher help 
pupils understand immigrant ways 
of living? Do Old World heritages 
figure in this? Here was an inter- 
est, strong and functional, but not an 
action research problem. Do native 
born people understand, and value, 
their foreign born neighbors? If the 
class were to study a single phase of 
immigrant culture, say folklore, each 
in his own hometown community, 
could English majors find ways in 
their own teaching to use these ma- 
terials in educating for better inter- 
group relations? What data would 
be gathered, and how would they be 
used? 

The second problem involved a 
field study by advanced sociology stu- 
dents of the then pending Ives-Quinn 
Bill. In the words of its director, 
Dr. T. G. Standing: ‘‘The Study 
was predicated on the assumption 
that changes in attitudes are inci- 
dental products of direct experience, 
rather than of verbal preachment. 
Students were required to make a 
field study, but the class selected the 
problem. It was, simply, to find out 
and report the state of public opin- 
ion in Albany toward the much de 
bated Ives-Quinn Bill, and no effort 
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was to be made by the professor to 
modify student attitudes by direct 
oral instruction. A specially devel- 
oped attitude indicator, given as a 
pre- and end-test, plus freely written 
student papers, showed substantial 
changes toward tolerance by the ma- 
jority of students.’’ 


AcTION PROJECTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


All our colleges have made studies 
in the schools—nursery, the grades, 
high school, laboratory and public. 
Studies are mostly of a descriptive 
sort—children’s attitudes, associa- 
tions, and experiences. These are 
valuable materials, for they will play 
a part, presumably, in program 
changes. But for next year, as sev- 
eral of our colleges have already pro- 
posed, we want to stress the type of 
action program which will try to se- 
cure behavioral changes. 

Here are six teachers who want to 
work as a group on some group re- 
lations project in their respective 
schools, Two schools are in a con- 
gested slum area, one in Negro-white 
zone of transition, one in the same 
type Jewish-Gentile area, and the 
fifth is near a newly developed, low- 
cost housing project. 

From the above, and whatever can 
be assumed, how is one to assist these 
teachers? While procedures will dif- 
fer, all will show some common ele- 
ments. First, what are these teach- 
ers really concerned about, ready to 
do some acting on? Talk takes the 
form of ‘‘my interest is ...’’ or ‘‘I 
am concerned about ...’’ Talk will, 
likely, be rather vague, value laden, 
and divisive. Thus, the group worker 
faces the first real test of his compe- 
tence. What are the basic, underly- 


ing elements in all these problems? 
What is the real center of concern, 
not yours but their’s, the teachers’? 
What one big problem will include all 
these lesser problems? In this case, 
it seemed to be the integration of 
out-group and in-group members on 
a basis of personal worth. A gen- 
eralization of this sort is always a 
hunch, a best guess, and it must be 
checked with care. This can be done 
by a why question: why do you (and 
you, and you) want to integrate chil- 
dren in your school? What good 
things will happen because of it? 

Time spent on the above problem 
will save time later, for the group is 
now building its common under- 
standings, its unity for the pull 
ahead. Of all the evils that can be- 
fall one here, word traps are the 
worst, mostly assumptions that any- 
one much understands what you are 
trying to say. One way to escape is 
to force speakers into examples; for 
example . . . and even then misun- 
derstandings will be inevitable. Com- 
munication is a most difficult art, a 
subtle and exciting one. 

Step 2 can be initiated with a 
what question: by what means can 
integration be brought to happen? 
Here responses often repeat goals, or 
deal with forms, or if on the line at 
all, get too specific. What we want 
now is the theory of ameloriative 
change, the instrumentalities which 
may be of help to us. For instance, 
whole sentence phrasing is important. 

A. Integration can be brought 
about through use of knowledge. 

B. Integration can be brought 
about through shared experience. 

C. Integration can be brought 
about through social pressure. 
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For convenience, we call this 
‘‘principle - application’’ thinking, 
for Step 3 is application. After list- 
ing as many principles as one can, 
the group worker might ask: how 
would this one work in your case? 
What use of knowledge (books, 
pamphlets, a speaker) would help 
parents understand the problem? 
And then, what shared experience 
(emotionalized, sociable), ete. 

Assured that we, the group, have 
shared both knowledge and experi- 
ence, we move on to Step 4, the actual 
launching of an action program. Of 
all the means that can be used to 
implement a given principle, which 
ones seem most practical in my own 
situation, most likely to succeed? In 
specific detail, how can I get the 
work started and, above all, what 
kinds of data must I plan to collect 
in order to show what the project 
has accomplished? 

What is the common problem? Why 
is it important? How, in theory, can 
it be solved? Which technics seem 
most useful? What data will provide 
a basis for judging the effectiveness 
of our efforts? These are the ques- 
tions we have followed in working 
with many kinds of groups on many 
kinds of problems. 


ComMuNItTy Stupy AND ACTION 


To some colleges in the Study, it 
has not made sense to educate for 
better human relations without, at 
the same time, doing something about 
the community. Prejudices, mistreat- 
ment, and the like, are structured 
deeply into the frame of living, so 
that the best of school work may 
come to naught. 


Colleges have made various ap- 


proaches to community problems, de- 
pending chiefly on their local situa- 
tion. At Lynchburg, for instance, the 
research-action focus has been in part 
on the ‘‘symbol system,’’ wherein 
Negroes and whites cannot associate 
on a basis of social equality. The 
technic has been a plan of intercol- 
lege visitation, with colored students 
visiting the Lynchburg campus and 
visa versa. 

At Greeley, the College of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the public 
schools, city officials and social agen- 
cies, has spent the year in gathering 
facts on Anglo-Spanish relations. An 
incident will throw light on the study, 
progress to date and the plans ahead. 

Last spring, a public meeting was 
held on the campus, with three or 
four hundred persons in attendance. 
All working committees made brief 
reports on their investigations— 
health statistics, job openings, wage 
rates, juvenile offenses, school attend- 
ance, grade progress, adult social at- 
titudes, etc. The Greeley Tribune 
carried a detailed summary of these 
facts as a front page article; in fact, 
it has from the outset given the study 
the most helpful kind of publicity. 

At the above meeting, we began 
an inquiry into the worth and mean- 
ing of all this voluntary sociocivic 
effort, the question asked many times 
by thoughtful civie leaders and 
agency heads. One use was very evi- 
dent. Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation draws students from, and pre- 
pares them for teaching in, the en- 
tire Southwestern region, a vast area 
from the Mississippi River to the Pa- 
cific shoreline. Why not work into 
the college curriculum all of the ma- 
terials we had gathered in the inter- 
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group study? The proposal made 
sense to all persons. 

What about the conditions of life 
in the ‘‘ Mexican colony,’’ no running 
water, no electricity, no sanitary 
measures, a small, poorly equipped 
school, and so on? And too, discrimi- 
nating practices in the community? 
We touched these matters lightly at 
that time, chiefly to find out how 
people were thinking, and what was 
found out indicated, of course, the 
tenacity of local mindsets, the re- 
sistance of status quo interests. 

On a third point, we fared better. 
We have always counted on adults, 
regardless of age or sex or position, 
being concerned about children. They 
want all kids to have a chance to get 
ahead, to amount to something. They 
are, almost without exception, respon- 
sive to this line of evidence, to this 
type of appeal. The depth of this 
conviction at Greeley, and thus a 
most promising field for action, is in- 
dicated in an editorial in the Greeley 
Tribune, following the public meet- 
ing. 

In the editorial, the writer praises 
the action of the American Veterans 
in creating a $2000 scholarship in 
honor of Joe Martinez, a local boy 
of Spanish ancestry who lost his life 
at Attu and was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. And so, 
while no realist expects needed 
changes to make themselves, our start 
is solid and the outlook not unprom- 
ising. We have learned much of use 
in the tasks ahead, and we can move 
forward, as the situation permits, to 
further learnings. 

The great problem in community 
work, as in all action research, is 
how to give people the opportunity 


to do what they believe should be 
done, to express in everyday life new 
behavioral forms. They must know, 
to be certain, better ways of treating 
people, and they must will to try 
them out, to make them work. This 
is motivation, and in it faet-finding 
studies will play a big part. 

If impulse is to catch hold, to live 
on, it must be channelized. It must 
be structured into institutional forms, 
for instance an area council. Not only 
do such forms provide an instrument 
through which a community can 
work, a means to goal achievement, 
but they tend also to originate more 
impulses, to refine impulses and hook 
them up to objective targets. This 
is organization, an insightful skill-use 
job. 

To organize is, in essence, to dis- 
cover interests, to determine talents, 
and to assign roles. In this, the dele- 
gation of responsibility is basic, and 
a most critical test is the handling 
of power. Where power is kept with- 
in someone’s hands, or within a top 
level clique, all the words about ‘‘de- 
mocracy’’ make previous little sense. 
One must have power to act, power 
to make decisions, if, in turn, he is 
to be held accountable to the group 
for his success or failure, a simple les- 
son but hard to learn. 

Evaluation is the effort to find out 
how well we are doing, where we 
stand in relation to our goals. It is 
a study function, a group morale 
builder par excellence, a basis for in- 
process changes in program, and 
final appraisal and_ replanning. 
Whether we win, lose or draw, the 
group action process is exceedingly 
important, hence its evaluation 
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should be planned from the very 
start. 

In community action, it would be 
most unreal to ignore the buzz saw 
which lies in wait, the community 
power system. Many factors operate 
to perpetuate a cultural pattern, for 
instance human inertia. But the one 
factor we are least able to educate 
against, by all the evidence in the 
College Study, is the undemocratic 
use of power. Maybe this is why, in 
college and out, we sink back into 
wordy battles on ‘‘prejudice,’’ the 
beliefs that people hold, when it is 
their actions, and our actions, which 
count for more. But in other words, 
it is not what a community says, but 
what it does, its discriminatory prac- 
tices, that teach children undemo- 
eratic behaviors. 

In the year ahead, we shall, for 
our part, regard no problem as of 
such urgent importance, not only to 
the College Study but to intergroup 
education at large, as the nature, use, 
and educability, of power interests, 
local and nonlocal. We hope by care- 
ful work to learn a great deal more 
about this than is now known. What- 
ever the specific view one may take, 
students going into teaching need 
this kind of learning. 


Science, VALUES, AND REALITY 


Any departure from a beaten path, 
in education or outside, raises ques- 
tions as to its meaning, worth, and 
uses. Faculty members in the Col- 
lege Study have vigorously debated 
these issues, often without final agree- 
ment, all of which in itself is a most 
hopeful sign. ‘‘I know of no better 
way,’’ a college president once said, 
‘‘for truth to prevail, at long last, 


than to keep people talking. Right 
ideas, and true ones, have a way of 
winning out in competition, or so I 
have found in a lifetime at this 
work.’’ This, too, is our faith, and 
to it, there is little to add, except some 
brief summary of what we believe to 
be the viewpoint advanced here, the 
frame of reference accepted in prin- 
ciple by every college in the Study. 

Affiliation with the Study commits 
one to a set of values. One value is 
a belief in the equal moral worth of 
all persons. Another is the use of 
intelligence in relating one’s self to 
people, a reaction to them on the 
basis of evidence. In the third place, 
one is committed to cooperative ac- 
tion as a way of solving problems, as 
opposed say to authoritarianism. 


Fourthly, there is a faith in experi- 
mentalism as an educational philoso- 
phy, a ‘‘trial, retrial and reflection”’ 


on what things are, how they work. 
And lastly, we are of one mind in re- 
spect to the significance in the nation, 
hence in teacher education, of the ef- 
fects in child and adult life of race, 
ereed, immigrant heritage, income 
levels, and rural-urban differences. 
We want, as already stated, a fair 
break for every person, a competitive 
chance. 

In all of this, the role of science 
is, with. scientists, a disputed issue. 
We view it as inevitably linked with 
values, negative or positive, in re- 
spect say to the efficacy of planned 
social action. Our reasoning is as 
simple, perhaps too much so, as that 
of Robert Lynd. ‘‘Science does not 
pronounce judgments,’’ he writes, 
‘‘but scientists do.’’ Scientists are 
people. They have values and they 
express them, not only in a search 
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for truth, but for truths most worth 
searching for. If, as is argued, no 
one can avoid, or should avoid value 
judgments, the questions are which 
values seem best to use and how we 
ean keep them from distorting the 
data processing aspects of scientific 
study. On the latter point, we be- 
lieve that value promises should be 
explicitly stated, showing that we 
recognize our linkings with our data, 
and by so doing, put others on guard. 
They may, as is their right, hold op- 
posite views. 

Aside from valuing truth, we value 


most the use of science in helping peo- 
ple face their own values. From this 
standpoint, science would function in 
intergroup relations much as does 
‘‘the reality principle’ in personality 
adjustment. It would help a society 
understand its behaviors, to judge 
their worth. Whether or not indi- 
viduals, en masse, can ever be led to 
face reality, and what would happen 
to them if they did, are still to be 
determined. On the answer to these 
questions, a great deal depends; in 
truth, one wonders if any factual 
inquiries can be as important. 





The Vocational Education and Guidance of Negro 
Youth in a Changing Social Order 


LEANDER L. BoyKIN 


While in a general way the prob- 
lems of Negro youth are similar to 
those of any other racial group, it is 
an obvious fact that the making of 
satisfactory and intelligent adjust- 
ment in the modern occupational 
world has become increasingly diffi- 
cult and more serious for Negro 
youth. Perhaps the most serious of 
these problems are: 


1. Color bans among organized 
labor in the form of closed shop 
agreements, and _ restrictive 
charters and constitutions. 

. Industrial and business color 
bans—the long-standing policies 
of some concerns not to employ 
Negroes in any capacity. 
Inequality of educational op- 
portunity, particularly in vo- 
cational areas, thus limiting 
Negro youth’s choice of jobs. 
The absence of apprenticeship 
opportunities is a most serious 
limitation. 

The pressure of custom and 
community mores against em- 
ploying Negroes, except in 
menial capacities or as farm or 
general common laborers. 
Racial discriminations in wage 
seales, lay-offs, re-employment, 
ete. 

The absence of housing and 
other facilities for Negroes in 
industrial areas. 

According to Dr. Caliver’ of the 


: Ambrose Caliver, National Survey of the 


Higher Education of Negroes: A Swm- 
mary. Washington: United States Office of 
Education. Federal Security Agency. U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 4:43, 1943. 


United States Office of Education, 
among the special problems empha- 
sized by the war and post-war con- 
ditions that have significance for the 
vocational education and guidance of 
Negro youth are the following: 


1. Health defictency.—Among the first one 
million selectees, 19 out of every 1,000 
white selectees were rejected on ac- 
count of syphilis. The corresponding 
number of Negroes were about 248 out 
of every 1,000. 

2. Illiteracy.—Negroes constituted nearly 
60 per cent of the selectees rejected on 
account of educational deficiency, 
whereas they represented only about 11 
per cent of the draftees. 

. Lack of skilled workers.—Although 
opening up war jobs for Negro skilled 
workers has presented a difficult prob- 
lem, in cases when opening appeared, 
great difficulty has been experienced in 
finding a sufficient number of Negro 
skilled workers to fill the need. 

. Lack of professional personnel.—A lack 
exists not only in medical and engineer- 
ing fields, but also in the general fields 
of chemistry, physics, mathematics, and 
statistics. 

. Lack of teachers.—One of the major 
difficulties encountered during the early 
days of the defense and war production 
training programs was that of teacher 
shortage, resulting largely from the 
lack of teacher-training programs in 
trades and industries in the Land- 
Grant Colleges. 

. Lack of facilities for science teaching. 
—This is indicated by the small num- 
ber of Negro institutions that have 
been unable to qualify under the 
ESMWT program. 

. Indifferences to opportunities that are 


available——When training programs 
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have been provided, particularly under 
the VTWPW program, it was often 
difficult to secure the required quota 
of trainees. 

. Confused thinking on fundamental is- 
sues.—This results partially from lack 
of training and guidance concerning 
problems and issues of publie policy 
and human relationships. 


Many of these problems, though 
accentuated, were normal problems 
of war times. Others were problems 
resulting from racial conflicts, mis- 
understanding, and the lack of ef- 
fective social and occupational ad- 
justment. Some of the problems were 
racial in part. But a significantly 
large proportion were the result of 
the lack of foresight and planning 
on the part of those responsible for 
the education and guidance of Negro 
youth, and the lack of availability of 
adequate educational facilities and 
opportunities. The problems en- 
countered in securing adequate 
trained Negro personnel in the skilled 
trades, and to fill positions in the 
scientific pursuits resulted in part 
from the failure of Negro colleges 
and secondary schools to give suffi- 
cient emphasis and prominence to 
training in such areas during the 
years preceding the war. The de- 
ficiencies in health and education are 
but a mirror reflection of the larger 
and more basic social, economic and 
political problems resulting from the 
position of the Negro as a minority 
group in American life and culture. 

For several years prior to the war 
attention was called to the deficien- 
cles existing in the preparation and 
guidance of Negro youth for effective 
vocational and occupational adjust- 
ment. The study of The Vocational 


Education and Guidance of Negroes,? 
sponsored by the United States Of- 
fice of Education in 1937, revealed, 
among other things, the following: 


1. The vocational courses being offered in 
Negro high schools were almost exclu- 
sively home economics, industrial arts, 
and agriculture; there had been a large 
decrease in courses in the building 
trades. 

. Only slight increases were found in the 
number of courses in radio repairing, 
aviation, refrigeration, janitorial work, 
beauty culture, cafeteria management, 
and vocational guidance. 

3. Nearly half (46.4 per cent) of the 
pupils in high schools were taking 
academic courses only. 

. The three major occupations for which 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
prepared their graduates were in teach- 
ing vocational subjects in high schools; 
(2) extension work, and (3) college 
teaching. 

. Public colleges for Negroes offered 
more courses in home economics and 
agriculture than any other vocational 
subject. 

. Few Negro girls were enrolled in fed- 
erally-aided, part-time home economic 
courses. 

. Few Negro students registered in trade 
and industrial courses. 

. Negro students were limited in their 
educational and vocational outlook. 

. Few institutions for Negroes had or- 
ganized guidance programs. 

. Guidance programs for Negroes were 
inadequate in both number and quality. 


Despite the findings of the Survey 
of the Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes in 1937, it does 
not appear that fundamental changes 
have been instituted in Negro secon- 
dary schools and colleges to better 
prepare Negro youth to meet effec- 
tively the technological changes that 

2Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes. Washington: 


U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Bulletin 1937, No. 38, pp. 8-13. 
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were and are taking place in our in- 
dustrial life. For, according to the 
National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes, the majority of 
Negro college students were still pre- 
paring themselves to become teachers 
in 1942.3 An analysis of the fields of 
concentrations of Negro college sen- 
iors revealed that 76 per cent were 
enrolled in the arts and sciences; 10 
per cent in home economics; 5 per 
cent in agriculture; 5 per cent in 
commerce; and only 3 per cent in 
mechanic arts.* In regard to occupa- 
tional choices, relatively few Negro 
students were pointing toward such 
fields as engineering, public service, 
or the galaxy of new occupations that 
have developed in recent years. In 
addition there still exists a signifi- 
cantly large number of vocational 
fields in which Negro eolleges are not 
offering courses at the present time. 
Without basic planning to meet and 
correct this situation there is serious 
danger that present conditions may 
constitute a fundamental threat to 
the Negro as a minority group in a 
society characterized by bi-modal oc- 
cupational practices and economic 
beliefs. 

Although we cannot predict the 
future in any detail, we have an im- 
perative duty to plan for it on the 
basis of the clearest trends discernible 
and the soundest assumptions we can 
devise. And among other things, we 
must plan for the guidance and the 
vocational education of Negro youth, 


*National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes; General Studies of Colleges 
for Negroes. Washington: U. 8. Office of 
Edueation, Federal Security Agency, 1942. 
Vol. II, p. 56. 

‘Ibid, p. 54, 

"Ibid, pp. 55-56. 


both for participation in our present 
society, and for effective living and 
adjustment in the difficult period of 
uncertain length which stretches 
ahead. 


Any consideration of the education 
and guidance of Negro youth for ef- 
fective living in any period must take 
cognizance of both the kind of so- 
ciety that exists or will develop in 
that era. Profound changes have 
taken place in our national and in- 
ternational life and it is reasonable 


to assume that changes will continue 
to take place and that many of these 
changes will be no longer deferred. 
While speculation regarding the fu- 
ture is dangerous, it would seem that 
some of these revolutionary changes 
or trends should be set forth in any 


attempt to formulate a policy for the 
education and guidance of Negro 


youth in the post-war world. 
An analysis of findings and trends 
reveals that :* 


1. Outlets for employment will 
continue to develop. There is a 
huge demand for durable goods 
of all kinds since their produc- 
tion has been cut off during the 
war. Stuart Chase maintains 
that 50 per cent of our houses 
need extensive repair or recon- 
struction and that 75 per cent 
of our people still have an in- 
adequate diet. Plans for re- 
housing America extend from 
slum clearance to urban re-de- 
velopment, and planning and 

- modernizing life in rural areas 
to the idea of repairing and re- 
painting houses and barns. The 
building of roads, the construc- 


‘Many sources of data have been used 
in this analysis and summary of findings 
and trends. It would obviously be impos- 
sible to list more than a few of them here. 
Since credit cannot be given to all, the en- 
tire list is omitted. 
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tion of dams, and the replace- 


ment of railroad rolling stock 
should demand the labor of 


many hands. 


. Our natural resources must con- 


tinue to be harnessed and util- 
ized to a much higher degree 
than is true today. The biggest 
of these problems can be stated 
in an inclusive word—‘‘conser- 
vation.’’ The past program of 
conservation of everything from 
wild life to water power has 
been inadequate. Reclamation 
through irrigation and by 
drainage systems will make 
many more areas available to 
grow food to help feed the 
world. The recent REA pro- 
gram will have to be re-intro- 
duced on an ever larger scale, 
and the electrification program 
expanded. A _ recent report 
stated that only twenty per cent 
of the rural areas of our coun- 
try were electrified. So we have 
a long road to travel before 
reaching any satisfactory goal. 
While in the process of expand- 
ing electrical facilities to make 
electricity available for more 
people we ean elaborate on the 
already begun program of 
water level control, which will 
enlarge the water power to pro- 
duce the electricity needed, and 
also the water for irrigation 
purposes. There are likely to 
be greater efforts toward flood 
control. 


. Our forestry department is 


lacking in numbers. Yearly 
thousands of dollars of timber 
are burned due to carelessness, 
but also due in a large part to 
the small number of look-outs 
expected to watch the many 
thousands of acres of timber in 
our country. A great many 
mustered out of the army would 
find this job interesting, healthy 
and worthwhile. 


. Expansion of air transport, heli- 


copters, plastics, etc., have and 


will keep air production com- 
panies busy for an indefinite 
length of time. 


. Actual development of the St. 


Lawrence waterway project as 
proposed would find ocean- 
going vessels tieing up at Chi- 
cago or Duluth, and possibly on 
ports on  Lake-of-the-Woods. 
This would eliminate the neces- 
sity for transporting the goods 
from the coast to inland cities. 
This additional transportation 
service, which is quite a bit 
cheaper than rail or truck, 
would help maintain our mer- 
chant marine, and would pro- 
vide world-wide goods at a more 
reasonable price than at pres- 
ent. 


. New frontiers are likely to be 


made useful. South America is a 
‘‘frontier’’ for development of 
almost any type. Adventure- 
loving Americans unable to find 
new frontiers in the United 
States will find opportunities 
‘fa-plenty’’ there. With the 
completion of the highway to 
South Ameriea, and the estab- 
lishment of more ship lines to 
important ports, we can easily 
find markets for excess quanti- 
ties of goods produced in this 
country. Previous to the war, 
Germany and other European 
countries had more steamship 
lines to and more radio broad- 
casts to South America than did 
the United States. This has, of 
course, been changed, but our 
“good neighbor’? policy must 
continue if our factories are to 
find a market for their goods. 


. Collective planning in improv- 


ing the standard of living, in 
setting up an effective plan for 
community medicine and health 
insurance, and in establishing 
programs for recreational and 
health education should help 
make this the age of the ‘‘com- 
mon man.’’ One billion dollars 
is needed yearly for the devel- 
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opment of an adequate health 
program. 


9. The problem of maintaining full 


employment should also be ap- 
proached from the angle of re- 
taining youth in school longer 
and utilizing apprenticeship 
training. Coupled with that, a 
retirement pension for which 
all are eligible can be used to 
lewer the number of years of 
service expected of each indi- 
vidual worker. Thus greater 
interest is likely to be mani- 
fested in old age pensions, so- 
cial security, and unemploy- 
ment compensations. 

. Many of the returned service- 
men are continuing their school- 
ing. There are, however, many 
others who are unable to find 
suitable educational facilities 
and opportunities. An NYA 
pattern, with allowance for 
those who have not completed 
high school should be set up. 
On the basis of well grounded 
testing programs, it should be 
possible to give boys who were 
taken out of the senior high 
school advance credit—even to 
the extent of permitting some 
to enter their junior year in 
college. 

. Equalization of educational op- 
portunity is a must. All areas 
are not equally able financially 
to support education. It is 
common knowledge that schools 
in the poorer areas cannot pro- 
vide opportunity on a par with 
those of the more well-to-do 
communities. It is estimated 
that seven billion dollars ex- 
panded yearly for ten years 
will be needed to bring educa- 
tional opportunity for all up 
to the high school level. The 
Federal government is inter- 
ested in education but it must 
be borne jointly by the Federal, 
the state, and the local govern- 
ment. In general, federal and 
state governments have assumed 


a sufficiently large enough share 
of the cost of education. Many 
new schools are needed. Old 
school plants should be rebuilt. 
It has been estimated that it 
will take nine billion dollars to 
put our school plants in order. 


. Equalization of educational pro- 


grams needs to be speeded up. 
Vocational training should be 
extended to all communities, 
and made available for all. An 
adequate supply of trained 
counsellors necessary to supply 
occupational information and 
guidance in coordinating train- 
ing and placement is essential. 


. The curriculum in our secon- 


dary and elementary schools 
should center its emphasis on 
the individual and give less at- 
tention to traditional subject 
matter. The evolving curricu- 
lum must consist of a series of 
guided experiences. Norton and 
Norton have defined the curri- 
eulum as follows. ‘‘The cur- 
riculum is the sum total of the 
conscious events which compose 
an individual’s life and from 
which he learns. It involves not 
only in school but out of school 
experiences.’’ 


. The new curriculum should be 


aimed at preparation for life. 
From this we must conclude 
that vocational education is im- 
plied. Just what type and how 
this can be carried on from 
where we are is difficult to say. 
Planning demands plans for vo- 
cational education. It must be 
extended to distributive occupa- 
tions, personal services, govern- 
ment services, and to nearly all 
other ocupational fields. 


5. We must provide vocational 


training as well as vocational 
education. Nearly fifty per cent 
of our population enter semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions. This places a responsi- 
bility on the school, for these 
persons must have training in 
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worthwhile leisure time activi- 
ties. Such activities are neces- 
sary for mental, physical and 
emotional well-being for every- 
one regardless of occupation. 
Lawrence Jacks expresses the 
need in the following words: 
‘“‘The education which is not 
also recreational is a maimed, 
incomplete, half-done thing. 
The recreation which is not also 
education has no recreational 
value.’”’ 

. Apprenticeship training should 
be used as a partial solution of 
youth unemployment. Consid- 
erable interest has been shown 
in apprentice training. We 
have the Apprenticeship Act of 
1937 in the United States, gov- 
erning and promoting standards 
of apprenticeship between em- 
ployer and employee. Appren- 
ticeship should be encouraged, 
but as it applies mainly to 
skilled workers, it cannot be too 
great a help since only one- 
eighth of our people are en- 


gaged in the skilled occupations. 


It is a truism that the over-all con- 
dition of the Negro has been lifted 
higher during the past decade than 
in the half-century immediately fol- 
lowing the Reconstruction era. Most 
of this improvement has come about, 
however, not through measures spe- 
cifically concerned with Negro bet- 
terment, but through those aimed at 
improving the lot of the common man 
regardless of race. At present, signs 
are clearly visible that definite at- 
tempts are being made to check the 
steady advances among Negroes—eco- 
nomic, occupational and _ political. 
While the great hope of the Negro 
has been, and is, that the problem 
can be solved through legislation, and 
while significant local, state, and to 
some extent national victories have 


been won through the courts and leg- 
islative channels, it does not yet ap- 
pear that legislation or court deci- 
sions will become the panacea for all 
the evils of occupational and eco- 
nomic discrimination among Negroes. 
Effective education and guidance be- 
come musts, therefore, along with 
court action and legislation. And it 
is in these areas that the secondary 
schools and colleges for Negroes have 
a direct responsibility as social agen- 
cies giving change and direction to 
Negro life and thought. 

In view of the growth of occupa- 
tions such as those envisaged in the 
trends above it would seem advisable 
to guide Negro youth for future par- 
ticipation and effective living in a 
changing social order, into these jobs: 
Negro students who are planning to 
enter occupations which held little 
opportunity in previous years should 
be counseled to round out their prep- 
aration and their experience as much 
as possible in order to qualify for 
employment once the barriers re- 
stricting Negroes are removed. While 
mindful of the effects of the depres- 
sion upon our economic and indus- 
trial life, rightly or wrongly, Negro 
students should have been encouraged 
to pursue specialized vocational train- 
ing in anticipation of the employ- 
ment demands once recovery was an 
actuality. For not only did we lose 
jobs formerly held by Negroes dur- 
ing the depression, but we were to- 
tally unprepared to take advantage 
of the opportunities created by the 
second world-wide conflict. 

Secondary education is the level 
that most needs attention, for the 
majority of Negro youth never reach 
college. But this does not absolve 
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the Negro college from taking the 
leadership and pointing the way to- 
ward which our thinking and actions 
should be directed. 

Pending the reduction of the num- 
ber of Negro children in rural areas 
who are overage and who drop out of 
school early, it is also desirable to 
introduce vocational guidance and 
preparation in the upper grades of 
the elementary school. The training 
of teachers for this task is clearly 
the responsibility of the Negro col- 
lege. Likewise, the college must evalu- 
ate and strengthen its own program 
of personnel services. 

In the past the problem of voca- 
tional education and guidance of 
Negro youth was accentuated by (1) 
the lack of education; (2) lack of 
educational opportunities and adap- 
tation to needs; (3) lack of versa- 
tility and skill arising from limited 
occupational experience; and (4) the 
Negro’s own attitude and philosophy 
toward manual work. 

What the future holds depends in 
large measure upon the character, 
nature and scope of the programs of 
guidance and vocational education in 
our colleges and secondary schools. 
Among the things that can be done 
to assist in improving the over-all 
situation are the following: 


1. Give increased attention to the 
place and importance of the 
study of labor movements, 
labor economies, and the contri- 
bution of labor to American life 
and culture. 

. Establish comprehensive pro- 
grams of vocational guidance 
for students, especially for 
those who drop out of high 
school, and for those in the com- 
munity who may need or desire 
such services. 


3. Widen the base of occupational 
choices for Negro youth—to in- 
clude, in addition to traditional 
vocations, consideration of the 
newer vocations in aviation, 
radio, agrobiology, chemistry, 
refrigeration, photography, mo- 
tion pictures, and the many 
service and distributive occupa- 
tions. 

. Seek to change the Negro’s at- 
titude toward the social value 
of different occupations, and 
promote a higher respect for an 
interest in becoming more com- 
petent in the so-called simpler 
occupations in which the ma- 
jority of Negroes are now em- 
ployed and which seem to be- 
come increasingly important. 

. Work for the establishment of 
Race Relation and Intercul- 
tural Education Committees, 
and support Federal legislation 
for elimination of discrimina- 
tory practices among all racial 
groups. 

. Duplicate as far as possible, 
conditions found in the trades 
and industries into which Ne- 
groes go, in order to provide for 
them the apprenticeship train- 
ing required by labor unions 
for membership. 

. Cooperate with existing groups 
using democratic principles and 
methods that are working to 
open up new avenues of em- 
ployment for Negro youth. 

. Cooperate more closely with 
local agencies in the solution of 
employment problems of Ne- 
groes—Chambers of Commerce, 
Mayors’ Committees, etc. 

. Acquaint Negro youth with 
available employment services, 
and give them training in the 
techniques of securing jobs, etc. 
Also give them training in 
‘‘How to Get Along on the 
Job.’’ 


For the counselor of Negro stu- 
dents, the best advice, perhaps, is to 
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suggest that definite attention be 
given to all phases of the problem on 
an individual basis, making use of 
all the facts obtained in evolving 
what seems to be most effective in 
dealing with the particular situation 
that may be under consideration. 
This involves, among other things: 


1. Occupational information about 
the job — qualifications and 
preparation required, earnings, 
hours of work, duties, advance- 
ments, working conditions, re- 
sponsibilities, skills demanded, 
relation to other jobs, equip- 
ment to be handled, ete. 

. Information about the student 
—abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
personality traits, occupational 
training needed, work habits, 
finances, etc. 

. Occupational information about 
the community—housing, atti- 
tude toward Negroes, recrea- 
tional, educational, and other 
opportunities. 

. An objective appraisal of the 
student’s fitness for the job and 
counseling with the student con- 
cerning his choice in light of 
its usefulness to society as the 
basie consideration, and with 


personal satisfactions and re- 
muneration, and not race, next 
in importance. 


The vocational education and guid- 
ance of Negro youth for effective liv- 
ing and participation in the new 
social order is beset with many dif- 
ficulties and problems. The situation 
during recent years has been made 
more acute by the integration of Ne- 
groes into new and wider areas of our 
national life, by the recent social and 
economic changes throughout the 
world, and by the determined efforts 
on the part of some to check the ad- 
vances of Negroes in industry, in 
politics, and other walks of life. The 
gains made by the Negro as a result 
of the crisis of war must not be lost. 

The task of the Negro colleges and 
secondary schools is to see that the 
spirit of progressive democracy is 
infused into their programs of post- 
war education. The Negro colleges in 
particular must direct the fight to 
break down the barriers that have 
kept groups of Americans—religious, 
racial, or both—at unfair advantage. 
This is the greatest challenge they 
have faced in the history of their ex- 
istence. Dare them accept this chal- 
lenge! 





Negro Public Colleges in St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Missouri 


R. I. Brigoam 


One of the most glaring inequali- 
ties to be found in the school system 
of a state professing to offer separate 
but equal schools is revealed, if one 
stops to examine the opportunities for 
Negroes to take work on a college 
level in either of Missouri’s greatest 
urban centers, Kansas City or St. 
Louis. 

In addition to the School of Edu- 
cation at the state university for 
whites, Missouri boasts six teachers 
colleges, five of them newly-named 
state colleges, for whites. The state 
also maintains twelve junior colleges 
for the convenience of her white citi- 
zens. The Negroes of Missouri have 
one junior college in Kansas City and 
one teachers college in addition to 
the Department of Education of Lin- 
coln University at Jefferson City. 

It might well be argued that the 
limited possibilities for employment 
of additional Negro teachers discour- 
age the organization of further 
teachers colleges for Negroes; but 
certainly the very factor of Lincoln 
University’s location far from the 
centers of the Negro population of 
the state would seem to give strength 
to the Negroes’ argument for the or- 
ganization of two or three Negro 
junior colleges in the heavily popu- 
lated areas. Truly, the existence of 
both the single Negro teachers college 
and of the single Negro junior college 
is due both to the centralization of 
the Negro population in the two larg- 
est cities and the facilities there of- 


1Ninety-First Report, State Supt. of Edu- 
cation, 1940, p. 93. 
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fered to white citizens, and to neces- 
sity. St. Louis, for instance, needed 
Negro teachers for her expanding 
Negro school system, as had the state 
earlier; she had to create an agency 
to train them. Kansas City, unlike 
St. Louis, with its Washington Uni- 
versity and St. Louis University, had 
no strong institution of higher learn- 
ing for whites. She was in need of 
a municipal junior college for whites, 
and she started one in 1915. At least 
in token, she established an outward- 
ly comparable institution for her 
Negroes in 1937, when the pressure 
became sufficiently compelling. 

For information regarding these 
two schools the investigator is in- 
debted to Principals Ellison and Har- 
ris, of Lincoln Junior College and 
Stowe Teachers College, respectively. 
The most pertinent information con- 
cerning Lincoln Junior College was 
made available through the kindness 
of Registrar S. W. Canada of the 
University of Missouri, who gave the 
investigator access to files of cor- 
respondence concerning the acecredi- 
tation of Lincoln Junior College by 
the University of Missouri. Catalogue 
numbers of the Bulletins of both 
schools, issues of the Public School 
Messenger, a manuscript history of 
Stowe Teachers College, and the Re- 
ports of the superintendents of 
schools in both cities were also of as- 
sistance. 


I. 


Stowe Teachers College, formally 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Teachers Col- 
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lege, after the famous anti-slavery 
author, is the older of the two in- 
stitutions. Like Lineoln University, 
Stowe traces her history back to more 
humble days. The school began in 
1890 as the Summer Training School, 
a normal department of the Summer 
High School, especially devoted to 
preparing elementary teachers for 
the St. Louis publie schools? In 
these early days, according to our 
manuscript history, there was no spe- 
cial instruction in pedagogy, merely 
observation of the teaching in the 
high school and general criticism of 
techniques. In these days, too, until 
1908, the number of graduates from 
Summer High who could enter the 
Normal Division was limited to six, so 
that these could more easily find po- 
sitions available. After this date, be- 
cause of protests, the restrictions on 
the size of the entering class was 
abandoned, though the Board of Edu- 
cation reserved the right to select 
but six of the graduates for positions. 
The course was a prescribed one, 
without electives, and was taught by 
the high school faculty, with the ad- 
dition of two faculty members ex- 
clusively for the Normal Division. 
In 1903, too, theory of teaching was 
added to psychology, art, literature, 
physiology, biology, and general re- 
view of the common branches. 

In 1924, two years before Lincoln 
University was recognized as an ac- 
credited institution for the training 
of teachers, the St. Louis Board of 
Edueation voted to increase the cur- 
riculum offerings of Stowe to cover 


"General Catalogue, Harris and Stowe 
Teachers Colleges, published by the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, St. Louis Public 
— St. Louis, Missouri, Mr., 1945, 
p. 30. 


a four-year period, granting it the 
privilege of offering a degree instead 
of the certificate it had heretofore of- 
fered.2 This was the beginning of 
Summer Teachers College.‘ 

In January of 1929 the name of 
the school was again changed, this 
time to the present Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Teachers College, and the 
school moved into a wing of the Sim- 
mons Elementary School.5 To this 
new plant came three new faculty 
members, including Miss Ruth Har- 
ris, the present principal.* 

The following year, 1930, saw the 
establishment of a junior college, 
with Stowe admitting non-teacher 
trainees for the first time. Unfor- 
tunately a shortage of funds put a 
stop to this arrangement in 1933 and 
the junior college was discontinued.’ 
In answer to Stowe’s pleas, however, 
the United States government fur- 
nished money, through the Works 
Progress Administration, and with 
Dr. Florence, president of Lincoln 
University, assisting, a fine junior 
college was operated in Stowe’s 
building from 1933-38.* 


In May of 1940 the school moved 
once again, this time to a new build- 
ing of its own at 2615 Pendleton 
Avenue. Although Negro teachers or 
administrators were not consulted in 
the planning of the building, it is 
well adapted to the needs of Stowe 


*Yvonne Fairbanks, ’’A History of Stowe 
Teachers College’’ (in mms.), Stowe Teach- 
ers College, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Harris. 

‘General Catalogue, loc. cit. 

5Loc, cit. 

*Yvonne Fairbanks, op cit. 

General Catalogue, loc. cit. 

‘This information, as well as much that 
follows in regard to Stowe, was given to 
the investigator by Dr. Harris in interview. 
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and could, it should be noted, easily 
be transformed into a high school. 

The three-story building contains 
seven classrooms, three laboratories, 
an art room, a library, a ladies’ 
lounge, gymnasium, auditorium, and 
music room. It was erected at a cost 
of $375,239.89." 

One last item in the chronology of 
Stowe’s development deserves men- 
tion here. In January of 1941, for 
the first time, Stowe admitted young 
men who wished to train as teachers.’° 
Dr. Harris explains previous disin- 
clination in this regard on the 
grounds of traditional usage: since 
the white tradition as well as the 
early Negro had been based on 
women in the grades, so Stowe had 
trained only women. It was only 
with the advent of a school superin- 
tendent from outside the state that 
men were allowed to attend Stowe. 
And, in the beginning, they were to 
be trained solely as teachers of physi- 
cal education."? Eight men enrolled 
the first year. 

Dr. Ruth Harris, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University and an educator 
prominent in national circles, has 
been the head of Stowe since 1935. 
Prior to her accession to power the 
school was managed by men, and for 
one period by the same man who was 
then in charge of Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis’ training school 
for white teachers, Dr. J. Leslie Pur- 
dom. 

While the two schools no longer 
have the same administrator, they 
now share the same catalogue. Pub- 


*Kighty-Sizth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education, 1940, p. 148. 
“General Catalogue, loc. oit. 


“Dr. Harris, in interview. 


lished as a General Catalogue’?, 
this booklet contains the separate 
sections devoted to the faculties and 
information peculiar to each, then 
the description of courses common to 
both. Only parenthetical statements, 
(Stowe) or (Harris), after the names 
of certain courses, usually more suit- 
able to the needs of one of the schools, 
or perhaps merely bearing a different 
name than a comparable course in 
the other school, serve to differen- 
tiate the two schools. 

Recently the faculty of the white 
school has been about twice as large 
as the faculty for the Negro school. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS ON THE 
FAcu.ty 


Stowe Harris 


1936-37"* 10 21 
1939-40"* 17 36 











From the same source it is also 
evident that the faculty at Harris is 
possessed of superior academic prep- 
aration : 


DEGREES POSSESSED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE FACULTY 








Stowe 
Ph.D. M.A. A.B. None 
1936-37 1 T 2 
1940-41 1 14 2 
Harris 
1936-37 10 9 1 
1940-41 17 15 4 





According to Principal Harris, 
teachers at Stowe are generally re- 


“Published first as a number of the Pub- 


lic School Messenger, this Catalogue is now 
published separately by the St. Louis De- 
partment of Instruction. See note 2 above. 

en School Messenger, 33: No. 7, pp. 
4- 


“Catalogue, 1989-40, pp. 8 and 9 
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eruited from the ranks of fine Negro 
high schools, often in St. Louis itself. 
The teachers are granted tenure 
upon appointment; and they receive 
salaries ranging from $1,800.00 for 
an instructor to $2,900.00 for an as- 
sistant professor, $4,000.00 for an as- 
sociate professor, and $5,000.00 for a 
full professor. Such salaries have 
been in effect only since 1932, and few 
teachers have qualified for the high- 
est salaries as yet. 

The St. Louis public school system 
has extended its blessings over the 
faculty of Stowe, an integral part of 
that system. Though the teachers are 
not granted sabbatical leaves, either 
in theory or practice, they do qualify 
for pensions of up to $100.00 per 
month upon retirement. Faculty 
members are, however, more re- 
stricted in their actions than they 
would be at such an institution as 
Lincoln University. Their actions 
must be more circumspect. They are 
treated more like high school teach- 
ers; they cannot leave the school 
building during the school day, even 
though they might not have classes 
at a particular time. They are called 
on to do a certain amount of field 
work out in the public elementary 
and secondary schools.* But similar 
conditions, all along the line, exist in 
the municipal teachers college for 
whites. Both are adjuncts of a city 
school system and, in a way, are 
glorified high schools. 

The student body is a direct carry- 
over from St. Louis Negro high 
schools, which contributes ninety- 
nine per cent of Stowe’s enrollment.** 
The cost of living in St. Louis is too 


“Dr. Harris in interview. 
"Loc. cit. 


high to tempt any student from the 
rest of the state to come to Stowe 
to do her teacher training work. Al- 
most all of the students who gradu- 
ate from Stowe and go into teaching 
are absorbed by the St. Louis public 
school system, eventually. Of an en- 
tering class of 125, however, but 25 
students on the average go on 
through to graduation. Those who 
fall out at Stowe or who find the at- 
mosphere uncongenial go to Wash- 
ington Technical High School, where 
they may do post-high school work in 
a trade or craft, or they go to work. 
Some of them go to Lincoln Univer- 
sity for a more general course. The 
school work offered at Stowe, other 
than that offered in the teacher train- 
ing field, is not, Dr. Harris has said, 
exactly what the Negroes of St. Louis 
need. It is much too ‘academic.’ 
After all, the purpose of Stowe 
Teachers College is to provide teach- 
ers for the Negro schools of St. Louis, 
not to educate Negroes generally. It 
serves its particular function well. 


II. 


Missouri’s interest in junior col- 
lege education was first noticed in the 
Sixty-Eighth Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.’ Negro interest 
in such schools, however much it may 
have manifested itself, has resulted 
in the establishment of but two jun- 
ior colleges for Negroes, one in Kan- 
sas City, in conjunction with Lincoln 
High School and one, briefly in ex- 
istence, in St. Louis, in conjunction 
with Stowe Teachers College. In 
both cases the junior college training 
was not much more than extended 
high school training and at Stowe 


1917, pp. 196-8. 
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in St. Louis the existence of the 
school was too brief to warrant sep- 
arate consideration here. 

The first information concerning 
Negro interest in such junior colleges 
comes in the form of letters now in 
the office of the Registrar at the 
University of Missouri. In a letter 
dated June 28, 1928, Superintendent 
Charles Lee asked Dr. J. D. Elliff for 
information concerning a proposed 
junior college at Lincoln High School 
in Kansas City. Superintendent Lee 
wished to ascertain whether such a 
school would come under the accredit- 
ing jurisdiction of the University of 
Missouri Junior College Committee. 

In a reply to George Melcher, the 
Registrar of the state university 
agreed that the University of Mis- 
souri would act as an accrediting 
agency until Lincoln Junior College 
got into a position to be recognized 
by the North Central Association. 

Full plans for the school were sent 
by H. O. Cook, Principal of Lincoln 
High School to J. E. Coursault, 
Chairman, Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Mr. Cook announced 
that he wished to open a junior col- 
lege which would meet the require- 
ments of both the state university 
and the North Central Association. 
In this letter, dated July 10, 1929, 
Mr. Cook said further that English, 
biology, history, psychology, and 
home economics were on the card of 
offerings for the opening in Septem- 
ber. No student was to take over fif- 
teen credit hours per semester. Pe- 
riods, he said, would be the regula- 
tion fifty-five minutes. Library and 
laboratory facilities were adequate 
and the following staff was on hand. 


Miss Trussie Smothers, M. A. 
(Kansas) —English. 

M. E. Carroll, M.S. (Kansas)— 
Biology. 

Dr. H. S. Blackiston (U. of Pa.)— 
Languages. 

W. E. Griffin, B.A. (15 hrs on 
M.A.), (Kansas)—Psychology. 

B. A. Mayberry, B.A. (18 hrs. on 
M.A.), (Kansas)—History. 

G. A. Ellison, M.A. (Michigan)— 
Mathematics. 

Three available teachers with M.A. 
degrees could offer courses in chem- 
istry, botany, physiology, public 
speaking, and sociology as the school 
grew. And, to continue the prom- 
ises, Mr. Cook ended with the state- 
ment that twenty-eight students had 
already signed for the fall term. He 
expected a total of forty students by 
the opening of the first semester. 

On the seventh of August, 1928, 
Superintendent of Schools for Kan- 
sas City, George Melcher, wrote his 
version of the proceedings to Cour- 
sault. He explained that the white 
junior college had been in existence 
for thirteen years and that the start- 
ing of a comparable Negro school 
had attended upon the building of a 
new senior high school building 
which could adequately house the 
necessary expansion. Now, with Lin- 
eoln High School newly housed, the 
city was prepared to offer the first 
year of junior college work, with a 
minimum of elective courses to be 
offered. He listed the credit hours of- 
fered as follows: 


Modern European History 
Sociology 

Psychology 

American History 
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Public Speaking 
College Home Economies 


From this group ten elective hours 
were to be selected the first year. 
The other twenty hours would be 
English (six hours of composition 
and four of literature) and Science 
(five hours of biology and five addi- 
tional hours to be arranged for the 
second semester). The texts and the 
general regulations of the Negro 
school, said Mr. Melcher, would fol- 
low those of the white municipal jun- 
ior college. 

This early material is offered at 
such length because it is available no- 
where else and because it is indicative 
of an early interest among the Ne- 
groes, at least in the urban centers 
in the education of their kind at the 
junior college level. Unfortunately 
financial conditions in 1928 and 1929 
put a stop to plans in Kansas City 
just as they caused the discontinua- 
tion a year or so later of the junior 
college experiment in St. Louis. 

It was not until the fall of 1936 
that the school at Kansas City really 
got under way. How well its begin- 
nings jibed with the expectations of 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Melcher we may 
see from the Registrar’s report to the 
Lineoln High School and the report 
of the examining committee on which 
that report was based. We find that, 
in its first year, Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege enrolled 67 freshmen. In its see- 
ond year it listed 35 freshmen and 
15 sophomores. Said the committee 
from the University of Missouri, 
“The library is technically a branch 
of the Kansas City Publie Library 
and as it stands is an excellent li- 
brary for junior college work. The 
weakest factor in the college is the 


general plan, or rather the lack of 
it.’”’ The committee recommended 
that the new school be granted enly 
eertificating privileges until it sta- 
bilized its program. 

The report of this committee was 
translated into the following observa- 
tions and suggestions by the Regis- 
trar at the University of Missouri: 

‘*When your curriculum is stabil- 
ized and other minor deficiencies have 
been remedied it is the hope and ex- 
pectation of the Committee that Lin- 
coln may be fully accredited. 

‘‘In the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, the greatest need of Lincoln Jun- 
ior College is a more adequate plan of 
work. The present offerings of courses 
ought to be broadened substantially 
to inelude other offerings, especially 
in the fields of social studies, art, and 
music. This, the Committe believe, 
would give a better rounded program 
for the college students. 

‘*A few teachers in the college at 
present do not quite meet the tech- 
nical requirements for junior college 
teaching. The Committee is approv- 
ing the six hours of algebra with the 
understanding that Mr. Jeffress will 
continue his graduate work the next 
two summers and acquire his Mas- 
ter’s degree. In the case of Mr. Bry- 
ant, the Committee is approving his 
work with the understanding that 
the completion of his thesis will en- 
able him to receive his degree either 
next spring or, at the latest, next 
summer. 

‘*A matter that should receive more 
consideration concerns the teaching 
loads of the instructors in the junior 
college. ”’ 

The committee had pointed out 
that new courses had been added to 
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high school teachers’ loads as though 
they were only teaching in high 
school and not teaching in college. 
The recommendation was for a six- 
teen-hour week, with eighteen put as 
a maximum. 

The next annual report, submitted 
on July 24, 1939, by the Registrar at 
the University of Missouri to Mr. 
H. O. Cook, on the basis of examina- 
tion of the institution by faculty 
members from the state university, 
highlights the same faults observed 
in the first report. Teaching loads 
are still too heavy, and the Commit- 
tee recommends the following maxi- 
mums: 5 high school courses; 4 high 
school and two three-hour college 
classes; or 3 high school and 1 five- 
hour college course. Students con- 
tinued to take more hours than they 
were supposedly allowed. 


Teachers were instructing in fields 
in which they were not prepared: 
Mr. Bluford was teaching geography 
without having had any work in that 
field; Mr. Jeffress had not finished 
the advanced work that would equip 
him for his field. The report itself 
stated specifically that there had been 
no particular improvement over the 
previous year and no particular fail- 
ure. ‘‘It seems clear that no one in 
the Kansas City school system is ex- 
erting himself to make this into a 
first class school,’’ said the Commit- 
tee pertinently. 

These same criticisms were re- 
peated year after year to the pres- 
ent. In 1942, typically, the report 
on the condition of the school reads, 
‘‘There was no change in courses or 
faculty as compared with last year 
—in fact, the school doesn’t seem to 
change either for the worse or for 


the better. Primarily this is due to 
its connection with the high school.’’ 
It is significant that, even in 1944-45 
Mr. Jeffress is without his Master’s 
degree and that, in light of the fact 
that little had been done about rec- 
ommendations, the University of Mis- 
souri discontinued its examinations. 

Before dismissing this school, some 
word should be said of its enrollment. 
The 1941 Committee Report states, 
‘“*TIts enrollment continues to fluctu- 
ate violently with 21 special students 
out of an enrollment of 98. Of 19 
graduates last year, 9 are reported as 
attending senior colleges.’’ And it is 
surprising to note that at this time 
Lincoln University in Jefferson City 
reduced credits of students who 
transferred from Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege though the Universities of Iowa, 
Kansas, and Chicago, did not. 

In 1942 the Committee reported 
concerning enrollment: 

‘‘The total enrollment is 82 this se- 
mester, contrasted with a total of 98 
last year. Of last year’s eight gradu- 
ates seven are reported in senior col- 
leges. The enrollment of 82 this year 
includes 20 special students who are 
nurses taking some science courses in 
junior college.’’ 

In 1943 the examiners stated: 

‘‘The first year students registra- 
tion remains about the same as that of 
last year, but there is a significant 
drop in the second year students from 
23 to 9.’’ 

Concerning enrollment the Bulle- 
tin of the Junior College said: ‘‘The 
average enrollment, including nurses 
and commerce students, has been 
somewhat less than one hundred since 
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the founding of the college.’"* This 
is ‘‘‘catalogue language,’’ as is this 
statement: ‘‘The work of Lincoln 
Junior College has been approved by 
the University of Missouri in con- 
formity with the plan for approving 
junior colleges of the North Central 
Association.’’!® 

Concerning its own reason for 
being, the Bulletin had this to say: 

‘*A Junior College has the primary 
function of preparing a group of stu- 
dents, graduates of high schools, se- 
lected upon the basis of scholarship 
and character for instruction in a 
college or university. 

‘‘Its second function is to offer 
courses for the general cultural value 
that will contribute to the level of 
education throughout the community. 

‘*A third function is the provision 
of short vocational courses on a college 
level to help adjust its graduates to 
the varied ocupations of a cosmopoli- 
tan city. The Lincoln Junior College 
attempts to perform these three func- 
tions. ’’2° 


*Bulletin, Lincoln Junior College. 1944- 
1945, p. 3. 

*Tbid., p. 5. 

*Loc. cit. 


It seems plausible that, instead of 
creating a junior college for Negroes 
equal to the well-reputed Kansas City 
Junior College (for whites), Lincoln 
Junior College, its statements of pur- 
pose to the contrary, is merely a stop- 
gap to keep Negroes of Kansas City 
from insisting upon equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. The college is, 
as the examining committee repeat- 
edly asserted, an appendage on a 
high school. The words of the ex- 
aminers from the University of Mis- 
souri furnish a fitting evaluation: 
‘‘Tt seems clear that no one in the 
Kansas City school system is exert- 
ing himself to make this into a first 
class school.’’ 


Whether St. Louis, with its limited 
opportunities in teacher training for 
girls, or Kansas City, with its weak 
offerings for both of the sexes, best 
meets its problem is for the reader 
to decide. Suffice it to say that 
neither of the cities is honestly facing 
the issue and attempting to provide 
any sort of college training for the 
Negro youth. 
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History With A Future* 


Near the same year more than three 
centuries ago, there landed on Ameri- 
can shores two groups of people whose 
descendants were destined to become 
a part of the same movements pro- 
moting or fighting for freedom. To 
New England came the Pilgrims, 
protagonists of liberty. To the Vir- 
ginia colony were brought Africans, 
who furnished the slave labor that 
built a great economy and almost 
ironically the arsenal for democracy. 
The conflicting principles and para- 
doxical practices resulting from the 
presence of these early arrivals of 
widely differing experiences have 
been the inspiration for writing, 
speaking, acting and organizing 
through the years. 

New Day Ascending tells the story 
of an agency organized by New Eng- 
landers in behalf of American slaves. 
It is the one hundred years’ record 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion written by the present executive 
secretary who has served in this po- 
sition for more than twenty-five 
years. The Association was formed 
in 1846 by public-spirited citizens 
who had become interested in Negro 
freedom because of the Amistad 
mutiny seven years earlier. Although 
it was begun as a non-denominational 
organization, the Congregationalists 
have been the main supporters and in 
1945 made it a division of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. The 
A.M.A. was a.significant alphabetical 
agency with an impressive record of 
pioneer work in missions and race 
relations long before the New Deal. 
It was doing interracial and inter- 
cultural work before such activities 
became widespread. Major contribu- 


*Fred L. Brownlee, New Day Ascending. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1946, Pp. 310. 


5 


8 


tions have been made in providing 
Negroes opportunities in elementary, 
secondary, adult and higher educa- 
tion and in improved health, church 
and other community facilities. Of 
special significance was the founding 
of schools which bore the names of 
colleges and universities when doing 
work of elementary grade and which 
have fulfilled the hopes of the found- 
ers in becoming approved institutions 
of higher learning. They have been 
foremost in producing educated lead- 
ers, in stressing the importance of 
liberal education and in developing 
university centers to enhance the edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. 
In their midst have been nurtured 
noble and successful demonstrations 
of Christian democracy and sacrifice 
in spite of regional mores. 


The book accomplishes its princi- 
pal purpose—to tell a story—for in 
simple language it charts the develop- 
ment of educational and religious op- 
portunities under missionary aus- 
pices. The main facts with docu- 
mented evidence from official records 
are given, issues are clearly deline- 
ated and specific data without encum- 
bering details are supplied. The 
author, however, is inaccurate in in- 
stances known to the reviewer. For 
example, Monroe Trotter, not Potter, 
was a founder of the Boston Guar- 
dian and vocal participant in racial 
controversies. Howard University 
does not have separate schools of 
Education, Business Administration 
and Fine Arts as listed in a state- 
ment on organization but does have 
Social Work and Engineering and 
Architecture which were omitted. 
The deseription of the programs of- 
fered by the higher institutions pro- 
vided neither a good cross-section nor 
an adequate overall picture. 

Dr. Brownlee has contributed to 
the advancement of knowledge and 
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welfare of minority groups by his 
active participation and the publica- 
tion of the historical record of the 
A.M.A. He sees clearly the problems 
of Negro education and race rela- 
tions in this country and shows the 
ability to analyze forces within a 
framework that considers the pres- 
ent and future as well as the past. 
His power to select topics is good. 
Although his is not the definitive 
treatment of the subject, it is highly 
suggestive of the possibilities for re- 
search, policy-making and significant 
action. Among the fruitful investi- 
gations that might be made are 
studies of the development of indi- 
vidual institutions, critical evalua- 
tions of association policies, the ef- 
fect of the transfer of facilities and 
responsibilities, the choice of institu- 
tions for transfer or retention and the 
real significance of new trends. The 
‘separate but equal’’ theory is defi- 
nitely found to be impossible and un- 
acceptable. The Association has tak- 
en a stand against segregation and 
pledges itself to work more diligently 
for Christian democracy in its sec- 
ond century of existence. Believers 
in justice should be grateful to the 
American Missionary Association and 
Dr. Brownlee for this volume. It 
shows the high ground that has been 
taken and presents a readable ac- 
count of developments, issues and 
programs. May the influence be 
strong so that other groups will emu- 
late the example and help make this 
nation a place that grants ‘‘liberty 
and justice to all.’’ 

Wa rer G. DANIEL 

Professor of Education, 

Howard University 


Foundations of Democracy* 


This series of addresses and lec- 
tures was given in the war years 
1944-45 in the Institute for Religious 


*F. Ernest Johnson, Editor, Foundations 
of Democracy. (A Publication of the In- 
stitute for Religious and Social Studies.) 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1947. Pp. 278. 


and Social Studies. Such a book con- 
cerning the nature of the philosophi- 
cal concept, democracy, about which 
there is nearly universal assent by the 
lecturers, is difficult to review. The 
lecturers are all distinguished schol- 
ars in their respective fields of phil- 
osophy, religion, education, and his- 
tory and the variations found in the 
book are mainly of emphasis rather 
than of differing viewpoints. It will 
not be possible to review the particu- 
laristic opinions of each contributor. 
Where the reviewer finds himself at 
variance with these opinions, this 
should be the subject matter of such 
a review. 

Professor F. Ernest Johnson, 
Teacher’s College, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Research and 
Education, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, key- 
notes the entire discussion,—that de- 
mocracy is in a perennial and severe 
state of crisis and that the people 
and only the people can do anything 
about it. The other contributors 
make this point and implement it 
with addenda from their various spe- 
cialties. Professor Johnson, himself 
is in the class of that rara avis, who 
contributes the different slant in his 
essay, Democratic Conceptions of Au- 
thority, Revelation and Prophecy, 
where he attempts to show some re- 
lationship between revelation and de- 
mocracy. Dr. Johnson admits that his 
arguments sound far fetched for he 
sees the dichotomy involved in the 
religious and purely philosophical 
secular conceptions of democracy. 

The lectures on the historical and 
philosophical origins of democracy 
need to be noted for what they do 
not say. Professor Edman’s assign- 
ment, Classical Origins, finds him ob- 
liquely referring to the slave system 
of Athenian democracy, but there is 
no analysis of the Athenian democ- 
racy itself. Moreover, Professor Ed- 
man wishes to retain that affectionate 
regard for Plato by exempting him 
from the charge that, he, Plato, de- 
sired the hierarchical, strong, and 
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totalitarian state. There were many 
excellent things about Plato’s Repub- 
lic, but most of it would fall outside 
of the orbit of democracy. Similarly, 
Professor Finkelstein’s contribution, 
Hebrew Sources: Scriptures and Tal- 
mud, though he is right when he says 
that ‘‘the Pentateuch virtually abol- 
ishes slavery,’’ he too, fails to analyze 
Paul’s view on slavery, the actual 
system of slavery among the Hebrews 
and its relationship to democracy. 
This omission is even more notice- 
able in President George N. Shuster’s 
contribution, Medieval Sources. 
President Shuster does not even find 
it necessary to mention the position 
of the Church and St. Thomas 
Aquinas concerning slavery as an in- 
stitution. Professor John T. McNeil, 
in his contribution, Reformation 


Sources, does not sueceed in making 
out a good case for Luther, original 
sin, and predestination as sources of 
democratic ideas. 

Why the assignment on American 
Sources went to Father M. F. X. 
Millar, Professor of Political Philoso- 


phy at Fordham, this reviewer cannot 
see. To begin with, Father Millar’s 
contention that the founding fathers’ 
emphasis on natural law was trace- 
able to the Protestant, Jean Jacques 
Burlamaqui, is open to serious dis- 
pute. Father Millar regards these 
views as being the same as St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Father Millar goes out of 
his way to make Hamilton a demo- 
erat, castigating Jefferson as the vic- 
tim because of his (Jefferson’s) jeal- 
ousies toward Hamilton. Jefferson is 
treated calumniously and no mention 
is made of the positions that the 
founder of Jeffersonian democracy 
took with regard to slavery, Indians, 
the French Revolution, abolition of 
the slave trade, the University of Vir- 
ginia, the writing of the Declaration 
of Independence, or his article on re- 
ligious freedom in the University 
charter. 

From the viewpoint of a forum 
concept about democratic ideas, some 
of the essays seem to possess very 


little value. For example, the topic 
given to Reverend A. J. Muste, was 
important enough and might have 
been soundly developed, The Role of 
Economic Groups, in his hands, turns 
out to be insignificant. Perhaps this 
is because Reverend Muste wants to 
be on record on nearly every page as 
being an enemy of the communists 
and thereby desirous of keeping the 
communists out of any control in 
any economic groups. Professor Jus- 
tin Wroe Nixon’s contribution, De- 
mocracy and Ethical Realism also 
could have been a defensible philoso- 
phical attack on the notorious wide 
gaps between ideals and practices. 
Except for two brief mentions of this 
gap in respect to Negro second class 
citizenship, there is little construc- 
tive analysis here. 

Some essays are solider, more schol- 
arly and readable than the others. 
Professor Amos Wilder’s excellent 
contribution, Literary Sources is well 
documented and literally sound. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson’s Democracy 
in A Collective Age, hits hard, gives 
facts and suggests real viable solu- 
tions. The editor of Christendom, Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass, in his lecture, Or- 
ganized Religion and the Practice of 
Democracy, gets down to ethical real- 
ism and brass tacks and he indicates 
the direction in which the more fear- 
less and independent thinking church- 
men are moving in order to imple- 
ment the practices of democracy. 

This is not to say that other essays 
in this provocative series are lacking 
in content or value. Any reviewer of 
such a compilation as this can only 
attest to what he thinks about the 
thoughts of the scholars and profes- 
sors. There are no authorities here 
in the sense that they can express 
obiter dicta about democratic foun- 
dations. That could be said only of 
the founders themselves, and as we 
have seen in the case of Jefferson, it 
was not always correctly said. 

Such a book has a distinct value 
because it will set thinking men to 
think more and to re-evaluate the 
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necessity to regard the cherished 
character of the noble ideals asso- 
ciated with the ideal of democracy. 

Evaene C. HoumMEs 


The Alien and the Asiatic 


in American Law 


This book is a welcome addition to 
the growing literature about problems 
of racism in America and also to the 
sociology of law. The author is a 
trained philosopher and as a lawyer, 
he serves as the Professor of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
and as a member of the national legal 
committee of the N.A.A.C.P. He has 
written very extensively on problems 
concerning constitutional law and as 
a student of comparative law and as 
a philosopher, he is always interested 
in the vagaries and caprices of legal- 
istic reasoning. Dr. Konvitz, who 
helped Dr. DuBois and his staff on 
the opus recently presented to the 
United Nations, joins the growing 
company of social minded legalists 
such as Carey McWilliams, Felix 


Cohen, Earl Harrison, Bartley Crum, 


Osmond Fraenkel, Max Radin and 
others. 

Dr. Konvitz modestly claims ex- 
emption from having written the 
definitive study of the alien and the 
Asiatic in American law, but he 
comes very close to it. In the main, 
this is a book designed to set the legal 
record straight and to allow enlight- 
ened legal opinion to draw their own 
implications. Professor Konvitz does 
not profess to see the rather ob- 
vious relationships between legisla- 
tion against minority groups and the 
economic state of the suppressing so- 
ciety, for he relies a little too much 
on the utilization of moralisms and 
upon an appeal to the fair play in- 
stinets of Americans to solve their 
own problems respecting aliens and 
Asiaties. 

Professor Konvitz knows constitu- 
tional law and he gives us very de- 


*Milton R. Konvitz, The Alien and the 
Asiatic in American Law. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 300. 


tailed explanations of decisions, all 
of which he documents. The author 
is aware of the discrepancies and in- 
consistencies in American life. He 
believes in the ‘‘One World’’ concept. 
‘‘Now after the end of World War 
II, when a United Nations Organiza- 
tion has been established, the time has 
certainly arrived for a re-thinking of 
this problem, not alone by the people 
of the United States, but by people 
of all countries.’’ (p. 45.) Yet Pro- 
fessor Konvitz is apparently unable 
to analyze why the American people 
voted for legislation for the right to 
exclude and expel aliens. 

Dr. Konvitz’s book concerns the 
following subjects: the right to ex- 
clude aliens, the right to expel aliens, 
the right or privilege of becoming a 
citizen, the right to remain a citizen, 
the right of aliens to work, the right 
of aliens to share in the natural re- 
sources, the right to marry, all of 
them fundamental rights in a demo- 
cratic country. The author deals with 
foreign languages and segregation of 
aliens in schools, the registration of 
aliens and the loss of rights of Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry in World 
War II. These are all of great inter- 
est to legalists and laymen alike, but 
this reviewer can be concerned only 
with the race relation angles and with 
the logical principles involved in the 
legalistic reasoning behind these 
cases. 

The Chinese Exclusion Case was 
important because, after 1876, the 
Negro problem and the Chinese ques- 
tion were linked, ‘‘when it came to 
voting an anti-Chinese measure.’’ 
The exclusion of Japanese and Fili- 
pinos was linked with the question of 
race quotas and other objectionable 
race ideas. This was true also of the 
entire exclusion process and the right 
to a fair hearing, because such acts 
‘‘were not only an assertion of the 
right to restrict the entry of aliens 
generally, but also of the right to 
exclude a particular class of aliens 
because of their race.’? Dr. Konvitz 
treats the Harry Bridges Case very 
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fully in respect to deportation of 
aliens for their opinions, and gives 
detailed attention to the opinion of 
Justice Murphy in this celebrated 
case. 

Not many Americans are aware 
that there are excessive restrictions 
on Filipinos, Hindus and Burmese 
becoming citizens or how this came 
about. It is here that one discovers 
the fallacies in logical reasoning 
which have become institutionalized 
into American constitutional law. ‘‘In 
the Ogawa case the court said the 
test is membership in the Caucasion 
race. Thind showed he was a Cau- 
easion, but now the court changed its 
position: The test is whether or not 
one is a ‘white person,’ and one may 
be Causasian (like Thind) and yet 
not a ‘white person,’ but who are 
‘white persons’?’’ Justice Suther- 
land’s opinion in this case serves to 
show that all of the fallacies of formal 
logic can be violated at once. (p. 89.) 
Into this melee of logie distortion go 
the cases involving native born citi- 


zens, citizenship of American Indians 
and one might add, the second class 
citizenship of American Negroes. 


The famous Schneiderman de- 
naturalization case, which was ar- 
gued by Wendell Willkie, should 
have played havoe with the theory of 
‘‘relation back,’’ the theory of ‘‘ guilt 
by association,’’ the ‘‘state of mind’”’ 
theory, all of which were rejected by 
Justice Murphy, but it does seem as 
though this case was never won by 
Schneiderman. 

All of the other rights or lack of 
rights of aliens are dealt with here. 
What is especially important about 
the right of aliens to work is any ap- 
plication of a Fair Employment 
Practice Law in this respect. The 
Seanlon bill speaks of it being unfair 
employment practice for any em- 
ployer to refuse to hire any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 
Mrs. Norton, wisely changed the 
wording of her bill, to read individual 
instead of person. New York’s act 


provided against discrimination 
against individuals, but the act ap- 
plies to employment and it does not 
protect anyone because they are 
aliens. 

Segregation in schools and mis- 
cegenation prohibitions are almost 
ludicrously non-rational, with the 
Supreme Court following the rule of 
‘‘geparate but equal facilities’ and 
eighteen states having criminal laws 
about intermarriage. The cases of 
American Japanese ancestry are well 
known and Konvitz puts them in the 
class of trials of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
and Dreyfus; they go beyond the 
limit of tolerance in democratic so- 
ciety when viewed as upholding im- 
prisonment on the basis of an expan- 
sion of military discretion; they are a 
threat to society and to all men. 
(p. 279.) 

Dr. Konvitz must be commended 
for his style and presentation of legal 
material. He combines scholarly re- 
search with historical insight. This 
book is exciting reading against the 
present day background of bills of 
attainder, police state methods and 
thought control and should provide 
valuable aid for those who cherish 
liberty and wish to protect vital 
rights. 

Dr. Konvitz says that his bibliog- 
raphy is not exhaustive. It certainly 
is only a little short of that ideal. 
The documentary materials, reference 
works, legal treatises, and material 
on aliens are valuable to any student 
of society. There are also tables, by 
alphabet of all statutes and docu- 
ments and cases. 

EuGENE C. Hotes 


Social Unrest in Puerto Rico 


This little book, in the words of 
its author, ‘‘is intended to give an 
overall picture of Puerto Rico and 
its people. It is chiefly concerned 


"Vincenzo Petrullo, Puerto Rican Paradoz. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947. Pp. 181. 
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with what happens to a people when 
denied self-government.’’ 

There are ten chapters, the first of 
which, under the title, ‘‘Not by 
Beauty Alone,’’ states the Puerto 
Rican case: Aesthetically, the island 
has a great natural endowment, ap- 
preciated deeply by visitors and even 
more so by the local inhabitants, and, 
except for the presence of hurricanes 
now and then, the climate is salutary. 
The people have a strong feeling of 
their own personal worth. Since they 
became American subjects in 1898— 
citizenship was granted them in 1917 
—there have been conferred upon 
them the ‘‘immunities and blessings 
of the liberal institutions of our Gov- 
ernment,’’ and, although their level 
of living still is well below the aver- 
age of that in the United States, they 
have been aided materially above all. 
Nevertheless, they are harassed by 
their status as colonials, for ‘‘we 
have given the Puerto Ricans a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people 
—but not by the people.’’ None of 
the benefits of American ownership— 
and there are many—can counterbal- 
ance for the Puerto Ricans the fact 
that they do not have a voice in the 
election of those who actually govern 
them. This is the crux of the prob- 
lem. To it may be added their desire 
to maintain their heritage of Spanish 
culture, or to discard it by their own 
choice. 

The seven chapters which imme- 
diately follow are descriptions of the 
situation in terms of the ethnic com- 
position of the population and the 
practical absence of racial bigotry, 
except as imported from continental 
U. S. A.; population pressure; the 
history of the island as a Spanish 
colony and the changes effected after 
American occupation; the role of 
American private enterprise, favored 
by the laissez-faire position of the 
U. S. Government; political and labor 
movements; and efforts tending to 
improve the economic welfare. These 
constitute the background upon 
which is presented in chapter 9 a 


penetrating analysis of the conflict 
of cultures and the spirit of nation- 
alism in the island. 

The status of a political minority 
may be the axis on which sensitivity 
in the Puerto Rican situation turns, 
but, as is very well shown by this 
book, the conflict involves almost 
every phase of life: different patterns 
of economic behavior, home and 
family relations, status of the sexes, 
religious and moral conceptions, and 
contrasts in the emphasis on social 
values. This conflict has been inten- 
sified by a well-meaning but not sa- 
gacious effort hastily to impose the 
highly secularized American way of 
life on a people conditioned to a cul- 
ture that for centuries has been 
highly integrated and which is much 
more characterized by what social 
anthropologists and sociologists call 
the sacred.2, Much of the unrest is 
only vaguely and irrationally defined 
by those who experience it, but in 
his own economic plight and in the 
American’s racism and _ insistence 


upon the substitution of the English 


for the Spanish language the Puerto 
Rican has conerete and specific ob- 
jects of resentment. Here, again, the 
American finds in the great value 
placed upon uncontrolled private en- 
terprise and race an obstacle in the 
way of his harmonious relations with 
a people beyond the frontiers of the 
continental U. S. A. The linguistic 
resistance of the Puerto Rican is 
symbolic of his appreciation for the 
value of his culture. ‘‘Language,’’ 
says Herbert A. Miller, ‘‘is more 
consciously taken as a symbol by a 
nationality than is religion.’ The 
reviewer has heard Puerto Rican stu- 
dents say that they regarded as a 
hero any student who failed his Eng- 
lish examination at the University. 

In the conclusion (chapter 10), 
suggestions for improving the sit- 


*See Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. 

3Herbert A. Miller, Races, Nations and 
Classes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 1924. 
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uation are summarized in the state- 
ment, ‘‘Puerto Rico for the Puerto 
Ricans first and foremost.’’ This al- 
lows for several possibilities, various- 
ly stated or implied: Control or 
elimination of the sugar interests, 
development of local industry and 
the tourist business, reduction of the 
cost of transportation to and from 
the island, encouragement of emigra- 
tion, less emphasis on material wel- 
fare and exhibition of genuine de- 
mocracy in Americo-Puerto Rican re- 
lations, and granting to the people 
‘‘a prior right to organize their social, 
economic, and political life in accord- 
ance with their own ideas of security, 
liberty, and happiness.’’ There also 
is the suggestion that they might be 
granted their independence, if they 
wish it, and allowed to suffer the con- 
sequences. 

The author seems to accept rather 
uncritically the question of Puerto 
Rico’s overpopulation. This is in 
contrast with a point of view re- 
cently expressed by another student 
of the problem.‘ 


On page 21 is the statement, ‘‘No 
anthropological studies have been 
made to determine what the results 
of the four and a half centuries of 
the mixing process are, .. .’’ Atten- 
tion might be called to a brief state- 
ment by Boas in this connection.‘ 

There is inconsistency in placing 
the accent on Spanish words, so that 
sometimes it is written and sometimes 
omitted. Even jibaros fails to show 
it. 


Finally, it may be said that the 
situation in Puerto Rico, when viewed 
in the light of the natural history of 
colonialism and race and culture 
contacts, is not a paradox, but rather 
a concrete instance of the general 
pattern. 


‘Felix S. Cohen, ‘‘The Myth of Puerto 
Rican Overpopulation,’’ News Letter of the 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs, Inc., Vol. IT, 
No. 8, October, 1947, pp. 1-3. 

‘Franz Boas, Race, Language and Cul- 
ture: New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940, pp. 79-81. 


Why Men Hate* 


This authoritative work joins the 
company of the growing literature 
which comprises the offensive in the 
fight against intolerance, bigotry and 
racism. Dr. Tennenbaum is not one 
of those who believes that the liter- 
ary and the scientific arsenal will pro- 
vide any one panacea, but he does be- 
lieve, as this reviewer does, that the 
more the story is told, and the great- 
er the number who become educated 
through being exposed to the facts of 
science, the more efficacious such 
books become. One is reminded of 
Myer’s History of Bigotry in the 
United States and of Livingston’s 
Must Men Hate, but this book covers 
a much wider canvas and might well 
have been titled a World History of 
Bigotry. 

Seldom has there been such an ex- 
cellent summary and compendium of 
all the literature concerning race as 
there appears here. Nothing is omit- 
ted and no angles are unexplored. Dr. 
Tennenbaum has saturated himself 
in the subject of bigotry and has 
come out with a brilliant yet simply 
written acount. Even to those who 
may not be familiar with the scientific 
theories underlying the study, the ap- 
proach is that of great simplicity, 
which is the mark of a great teacher. 
Because of the diversity of subject 
matter here, it would be wiser to 
comment only on a few highlights. 

Dr. Tennenbaum’s section, We Are 
The Herrenvolk, is excellent, if only 
because of his correct estimate of 
Aristotle’s views on slavery and the 
enormous influence of these views, 
from Thomas Aquinas to John C. Cal- 
houn. Perhaps, the author’s greatest 
contribution, in terms of originality 
is in his section on the psychology of 
prejudice. Here, he has virgin terri- 
tory, in a field largely unchartered, 
where only psychologists, psychia- 
trists and anthropologists have dared 


*Samuel Tennenbaum, Why Men Hate. 
New York: The Beechhurst Press, 1947. 
Pp. 368. 
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to tread. He points out clearly how 
we think in images and stereotypes, 
how even Chaucer and Shakespeare 
did so in their work, how and why 
there is so much scapegoat thinking. 
There is valuable psychological data 
with respect to prejudice and chil- 
dren, and with respect to a correla- 
tion between the rise in the number 
of lynchings and depressed economic 
conditions. Negro hate and economics, 
politics and hate, reason and pre- 
judice, all are conjoined. Dr. Tennen- 
baum is at his best in his explana- 
tion of the psychological make-up of 
the bigot, the causes which are re- 
sponsible for his demoniac, distorted 
outlook. He shows how narrow, schi- 
zoid, neurotic and psychotic per- 
sonalities become trapped in hate as 
an escape from truth and reality and 
how politicos, demagogues and oppor- 
tunists use hate and organized bigo- 
try as weapons for their selfish ends. 

This story is not a pretty one. Nor 
is it hopeless. Dr. Tennenbaum leans 
toward cultural pluralism as one of 
the ways out. He cites the valuable 
experiences and experiments carried 
out by the Soviet Union as validated 
proof that men can get along and that 
bigotry can be outlawed by legal 
measures. ‘‘Soviet Russia encourages 
the widest cultural diversity.’’ It 
permits its many nationalities to have 
their own schools, their own press, 
their own literature. As nationalites 
they have official government repre- 
sentation. It has even gone so far as 
to send language experts into areas to 
develop alphabets and a _ written 
language, grammars and dictionaries 
for groups that did not have any of 
their own. The Soviet law specifically 
provides that when ‘‘there are 
enough children of any nationality, 
schools must be established for them.”’ 
Newspapers, magazines and books are 
published in 112 different languages. 
The vast variety of native tongues is 
encouraged by government policy, 
which also fosters native folk songs, 
dances, legends, arts and handicrafts. 
The Soviet Union holds national festi- 


val days. From all over the vast na- 
tion, there assemble at Moscow the 
different nationalities in their various 
costumes, vying to outdo one another 
in dance, in song and play. Express- 
ing the philosophy behind this, Luis 
Quintanilla said: ‘‘Culture is like a 
symphony; and the more instruments 
the more powerful the orchestra; the 
more powerful the orchestra, the rich- 
er can be the symphony. Despite this 
diversity of cultures, but more prob- 
ably because of this diversity, Russia 
showed the greatest resilience and 
unity in meeting its enemy.’’ (Foot 
note, page 184) 

Hate peddlers continue their trade 
and the vermin press is not sup- 
pressed. ‘‘In the very halls where re- 
search and investigations have un- 
equivocally established the brother- 
hood and equality of the human fam- 
ily, in the very institutions whose 
libraries are stacked with volume 
upon volume testifying to this fact, 
in these halls exist widespread discri- 
mination because of race, religion, 
color and creed.’’ Violence and blood- 
shed continue to flourish and the 
K.K.K. goes unpunished. 

Dr. Tennenbaum believes that the 
schools can do much to eliminate pre- 
judice. So they can in a democratic 
milieu. He discusses the two contend- 
ing views as to the law being able to 
overcome prejudice, that of the courts 
and that of a lawyer, Carey Mce- 
Williams, and he agrees with Mce- 
Williams that the law creates mores 
and can prevent a great deal of bigo- 
try. Tennenbaum cites Article 123 of 
the Soviet Constitution which specific- 
ally forbids race prejudice and con- 
cludes rightly: ‘‘Law cannot change 
a heart in which prejudice resides. 
But anti-discrimination agencies are 
excellent educational devices. They 
break down the colossal ignorance 
that exists on racial animosities. And 
even more frequently they break 
down meaningless mores that really 
have no support outside of outworn 
conventions. Conformity is a big fac- 
tor in crystallizing discriminatory 
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practices. An employer does not hire 
a Negro stenographer, a Negro sales- 
girl, a Negro receptionist. Why? It 
isn’t done; nobody does it.’’ 

There is no one cure, but there can 
be put into operation the machinery 
for liberating men’s minds from 
sheer ignorance and obscurantism. 
Moreover, whatever is to be done, 
must take into account that the politi- 
eal, the educational, the social and 
the economic are all interrelated on 
varying levels of causal efficacy. Dr. 
Tennenbaum is not a starry-eyed 
idealist in his suggested programs. 
He is a sober-minded realist who 
knows the score. 

The author’s bibliography is not 
exhaustive, and does not pretend to 
be. Works in foreign languages are 
not cited and only the definitive 
works are listed. But it is about the 
best working bibliography this re- 
viewer has seen and it should be im- 
mensely valuable to all who wish 
more information on the subject. 

Evaene C. HotMes 


The Twin Bases of Cuban Economy* 


By a happy accident, to use the 
cliché of a certain school of historio- 
graphy, the English-speaking world 
received the translation of what is 
perhaps the finest product of the his- 
torical and sociological research of 
Cuba’s prolific scholar, Fernando Or- 
tiz, almost at the same time as the 
translation of Freyre’s work on Bra- 
zil was made available to it. Like 
Freyre’s book, Ortiz’ Cuban Coun- 
terpoint, Tobacco and Sugar, has a 
value which far transcends the na- 
tional boundaries. 

Ortiz’ book is a pungent analysis of 
the two products on which Cuba’s 
economy has traditionally rested, 
tobacco and sugar. The author sum- 
marizes the contrast between the two 
commodities as follows: ‘‘intensive 
versus extensive cultivation; . .. the 


“Fernando Ortiz, Cuban Counterpoint, 
Tobacco and Sugar. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 


immigration of whites on the one 
hand, the slave trade on the other; 
liberty and slavery; skilled and un- 
skilled labor; hands versus arms; men 
versus machines; delicacy versus 
brute force. The cultivation of tobac- 
co gave rise to the small holding; that 
of sugar brought about the great land 
grants. In their industrial aspects, 
tobacco belongs to the city, sugar to 
the country. Commercially the whole 
world is the market for our tobacco, 
while our sugar has only a single 
market. Centripetence and centrifu- 
gence. The native versus the for- 
eigner. National sovereignty as 
against the lowly sack’’ (pp. 6-7). 

The essential difference between 
the two commodities lies in the sys- 
tem of production characteristic of 
each. ‘‘In tobacco quality is the goal; 
in sugar, quantity’’ (p. 24). This is 
the reason why capitalism, absentee 
capitalism, has acquired a greater 
hold over sugar than over tobacco. 
‘“‘Tobaeco has always been more 
Cuban than sugar .. . Foreign pre- 
dominance in the sugar industry was 
always great, and now it is almost 
exclusive’’ (p. 61). From this spring 
four important contrasts. 

First, the nature of the labor sup- 
ply:’’ . . . tobaceo and sugar each 
have racial connections (p. 57) ... 
Sugar has always preferred slave 
labor; tobacco free men. Sugar 
brought in Negroes by force; tobacco 
encouraged the voluntary immigra- 
tion of white men (p. 81) ... The 
alliance was not between the canefield 
and the Negro, but between the cane- 
field and the slave. Sugar spelled 
slavery; tobacco liberty (p. 60) ... 
the individual specialized, painstak- 
ing, and delicate work demanded for 
tobacco was incompatible with slav- 
ery’’ (p. 83). 

The second contrast lies in the unit 
of production—the vega for tobacco, 
the plantation for sugar. ‘‘The 
special requirements of tobacco culti- 
vation have made it necessary (a most 
imperative economic need) for tobac- 
co to be grown in small plots, like 
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vegetable gardens, and not in great 
acreage like the canefields of the 
sugar plantations (p. 30) .. . Sugar 
was the product of latifundium and 
fief, which created serfs; tobacco, of 
the small farm and town, which were 
the abode of free men”’ (p. 85). 

The third contrast is the extent of 
mechanization, in field and factory, of 
sugar and tobacco. ‘‘In the first, 
machines and brute strength are the 
essentials; in the latter, it is always a 
matter of the individual skill of the 
workman. ... For tobacco, deft and 
gentle hands; for sugar, powerful and 
complicated machinery. (p. 39) ... 
At every step tobacco is the work of a 
tobacco worker, while sugar is the 
product of a whole mill (p. 41) ... 
Sugar is the fruit of man’s ingenuity 
and the mill’s engines . : . Tobacco is 
the voluntary offering of nature (pp. 
48-9) ... The vega is a geographical 
term; the central is a term of mechan- 
ies (p. 56) ... A cigar factory is a 
simple, movable street location; a cen- 
tral is a complicated and permanent 
geographical aceident’’ (p. 81). 


The fourth contrast is the social 
and political structure created by the 
two crops. ‘‘Tobacco has created a 
middle class, a free bourgepisie; sugar 
has created two extremes, slaves and 
masters, the proletariat and the rich’’ 
(p. 65). Politically, ‘‘In the history 
of Cuba sugar represents Spanish 
absolutism; tobacco, the native liber- 
ator. Tobacco was more strongly on 
the side of national independence. 
Sugar has always stood for foreign 
intervention’’ (p. 71). As Ortiz adds, 
“Cuba will never really be indepen- 
dent until it can free itself from the 
coils of the serpent of colonial econo- 
my that fattens on its soil but 
strangles its inhabitants and winds 
itself about the palm tree of our re- 
publican coat of arms, converting it 
into the sign of the Yankee dollar’”’ 
(p. 65). 

One of the most valuable sections of 
this book is the piéces justificatives 
and essays appended to the funda- 
mental thesis. The student of Cuban 


economy will derive great profit from 
the original texts quoted in abun- 
dance by Ortiz. Especially valuable 
are those on the use of tobacco by the 
aboriginal Indians, the transcultura- 
tion of tobacco, the capitalistic nature 
of the sugar industry from the very 
beginning, the development of the 
sugar industry, and the dependence 
of the sugar industry on State as- 
sistance. 

Eric WILLIAMS, 

Professor of Social and Political 
Science, 
Howard University. 


The World and Africa* 


The reviewer has just returned 
from a lecture tour at a dozen insti- 
tutes of international relations. Mem- 
bers of the faculty and persons in the 
audiences were greatly concerned 
about Europe and Asia and, occasion- 
ally, about Latin America. But one 
would have thought that Africa had 
disappeared from the earth. Dr. Du 
Bois’s most recent book provides an 
excellent summary of the role of 
Africa in world polities for those who 
have known little of its past and who 
have quickly forgotten Ethiopia and 
Casablanca, Jan Smuts and Félix 
Eboué. 

The author, probably more than 
any one man, has realized the lack of 
interest in the 150 millions of people 
in Africa and has sought to focus 
friendly interest on their deplorable 
status. In the year of the Second 
Morocean Crisis, 1911, he attended 
the First Races Congress in London. 
Guiseppe Sergi, Franz Boas, John A. 
Hobson, Sir Sidney Olivier, Wu 
Ting-fang and Du Bois were almost 
as much shocked by the intense rac- 
ism and nationalism of the German, 
von Luschan, as European statesmen 
were by the sending of the ‘‘ Panther’’ 
to Agadir. During the first world war 
Du Bois published The Negro, a 
large part of which was devoted to 


*W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The World 
and Africa. New York: The Viking Press, 
1947. Pp. 276. 
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Africa. Despite many difficulties he 
held the First Pan-African Congress 
in Paris during the Peace Conference. 
His suggestions for the future of the 
former German colonies in Africa 
were termed ‘‘Utopian’’ by the 
Chicago Tribune. They were not even 
considered by the Peace Conference. 
But it would be fascinating to take 
each of the resolutions of the First 
Pan-African Congress and see how 
many of them have been written into 
subsequent documents, notably the 
French colonial labor code and the 
Minimum Standards of Social Wel- 
fare in Dependent Areas of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. It 
would also be rewarding to see how 
far short of these resolutions are ac- 
tual conditions in the trust and non- 
self-governing territories today. 

In a flashback, Du Bois devotes 
most of his book to the history of Af- 
rica from remote antiquity through 
the ‘‘Rape of Africa.’’ He has relied, 
as he points out in his foreword, 
heavily upon the works of recognized 
scholars. These have permitted him 
to expand considerably not only The 
Negro but his Black Folk: Then and 
Now (1939) and his Color and De- 
mocracy: Colonies and Peace (1945). 
It is impossible to give even a cursory 
summary of these valuable chapters. 
Suffice it to say that the evidence is 
clear that Africa has contributed 
much more to civilization than even 
many scholars know. But the auth- 
or’s main contribution has been his 
own penetrating analysis and bril- 
liant synthesis. In these areas, he 
hardly has a peer. As in his other 
works, his style is always lucid, at 
times that of the master craftsman 
and frequently irritating to those 
who do not like to be reminded of 
the sins of European civilization. 


The last chapter in the book, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, is perhaps the 
most valuable and certainly the most 
timely. In it the author gives a brief 
account of the Second Pan-African 
Congress, which was highly success- 
ful, and the declining interest in the 


Third and Fourth Pan-African Con- 
gresses. The Fifth, which was sched- 
uled to meet in Tunis in the winter 
of 1929-1930, was called off because 
of the depression. As the author 
points out: ‘‘The Pan-African idea 
died apparently until twenty years 
afterward, in the midst of World 
War II, when it leaped to life again 
in an astonishing manner.’’ The 
Fifth Pan-African Congress which 
met in Manchester, England, in Oc- 
tober, 1945, grew out of the London 
Trade Union Congress, 1944, to plan 
for world organization of labor. In 
the reviewer’s opinion it is perhaps 
even more tragic that Negroes in the 
United States take little interest in 
Africa than it is that other peoples 
ignore the role of Africa in world 
politics. Now that the interests of 
Negroes are being considered at least 
as much from the point of view of 
organized labor as of race, it is pos- 
sible that more heed will be paid to 
Du Bois’s warning: ‘‘The fire and 
freedom of black Africa, with the 
uncurbed might of her consort Asia, 
are indispensable to the fertilizing of 
the universal soil of mankind, which 
Europe alone never would nor could 
give this aching earth.’’ 

Rayrorp W. Logan, 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Latin-American Thought* 


Few books are more difficult to re- 
view than those dealing with intel- 
lectual or cultural history. The re- 
viewer can no more do justice to A 
Century of Latin-American Thought 
than he could, for example, to a vol- 
ume of Parrington’s Main Currents 
in American Thought. This observa- 
tion is especially true since the very 
names of Latin American thinkers 
are scarcely known outside the boun- 
daries of their own countries. José 
Luis Romero complained, for exam- 
ple, that few Argentines knew who 


*Rex Crawford, 4A Century of Latin- 
American Thought. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 320. 
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Montalvo was; tired of hearing about 
Alberdi and Sarmiento, they had 
hardly heard the name of Rodé or 
of Marti. Since Latin Americans 
know little of the men who con- 
tributed most to the thought of the 
nations South of the Rio Grande, it 
is not surprising that North Ameri- 
cans know even less. 

Montalvo, according to the author, 
‘‘was the incarnation of protest, the 
great fighter for justice and liberty 
in Ecuadorian history.’’ He not only 
carried on a relentless war upon Gar- 
cia Moreno, the theocratic despot of 
Ecuador, but he also took a slap at 
the United States in‘a passage which, 
the author states, shows what “‘li- 
eense’’ he took in his essays. Montal- 
vo wrote: “‘But a nation so extrava- 
gant and fantastic as the United 
States of America, where the customs 
run contrary to the laws; where the 
latter summon Negroes [sic] to the 
Senate, and the former refuse them 
entrance to restaurants and inns; 
where democracy reigns in institu- 
tions, and aristocracy in the form of 
pride and scorn excludes from the 
common society those whose color is 
not light enough; where neither tal- 
ent nor wealth is of the slightest avail 
if the individual is stigmatized as 
quadroon or mulatto. . .; this nation, 
I say, in the midst of its liberty, its 
liberalism, its progress, must inspire 
terror in the breast of South Ameri- 
cans,’’ 

Alberdi was also critical of the 
Negro in the United States, but the 
famous Argentine was in favor of 
populating his country with Euro- 
peans (as is Perén today). But con- 
trary to Perén, Alberdi insisted that 
immigrants from only Latin coun- 
tries of Europe would fill the coun- 
try with poets rather than with lov- 
ers of liberty. Sarmiento, like Mon- 
talvo, was critical of the influence of 
the Catholic Church and, like Al- 
berdi, favored a carefully selected 
European immigration. The reviewer 
regrets that the author did not refer 
to Sarmiento’s rather favorable treat- 


ment of a Negro colonel in Facundo. 
Rodé denounced the utilitarian and 
materialistic aspects of culture in the 
United States. Like many other Latin 
American writers he emphasized the 
things of the spirit in Latin America 
—‘‘art, science, morals, sincerity in 
religion, a politics based on princi- 
ples.’’ Like most of the thinkers 
Rodé was especially interested in Eu- 
ropean contributions to Latin Ameri- 
ean civilization. Although, as the re- 
cent researches of Dr. Irene Ellen 
Diggs have clearly revealed, Negroes 
played a not inconsiderable role in 
the life of Uruguay, this Uruguayan 
writer seems not to have been inter- 
ested in them. His only interest in 
Indians, it appears, ‘‘was for esthetic 
reasons.’’ Marti, according to the 
author, also revealed some interest in 
the Indians. The pages devoted to 
the Cuban patriot help one to under- 
stand why practically every Cuban 
town has a statue in his honor. But 
they do not answer the question 
which has long been in the reviewer’s 
mind, namely, why is it that Marti is 
the only ‘‘philosopher’’ whose bust 
is in the Gallery of Heroes in the 
Pan-American Union? The fact that 
the great military leader in the 
Cuban War of Independence, An- 
tonio Maceo, was a Negro, may ac- 
count for this exception. 

Two Brazilian writers, Euclydes 
de Cunha and Gilberto Freyre, are 
undoubtedly better known to North 
Americans than most of the other 
thinkers selected by the author. He 
recognizes da Cunha’s racism in his 
classic, Os sertées. But the author 
does not adequately portray da Cun- 
ha’s fanaticism on mixed races which 
English readers can now peruse in 
the American edition, Rebellion in 
the Backlands. Interestingly enough, 
Gilberto Freyre, whose sociological 
works have on the whole presented 
the Brazilian Negro in a favorable 
light, is the only thinker in the book 
who was educated in the United 
States. His well known work, Casa- 
grande e senzala, has recently been 
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translated into English under the 
title, The Masters and the Slaves. 

The author is cognizant of some im- 
portant omissions. He included no 
one from the Central American Re- 
publics, Colombia or Paraguay. In an 
amazingly frank recognition of the 
way in which Haiti is frequently ig- 
nored, he states: ‘‘Haiti has been 
treated as negligently as she and her 
three million French-speaking peo- 
ple generally are in Latin-American 
discussions, and we can only apolo- 
gize and direct a deep bow to Dantes 
Bellegarde and other distinguished 
Haitians.’’ It is not inappropriate 
that just as this review was being 
written there came to the reviewer 
the first volume of Ecrivains haitiens, 
edited by M. Bellegarde. 

But the author has, on the whole, 
made a_ representative selection. 
“*None has been excluded,’’ he points 
out, ‘‘because of the character of his 
views. Some like the United States 
and some hate us; some are enthusias- 
tic Hispanophiles, and some abomi- 
nate Spain; there are Catholics and 
atheists, and at least one communist 
and one fascist.’’ This brief synthe- 
sis is the book’s best recommendation. 
Moreover, the fact that the author 
gave principal attention to only 
thirty-eight thinkers makes his book 
more valuable than, for example, 
Torres-Rioseco’s The Epic of Latin 
American Literature or Erico Veris- 
simo’s Brazttan Literature in both of 
which it is difficult to see the forest 
on account of the trees. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


The Gentle Bush* 


This is a long novel about class and 
race. It is an account of the slow and 
relentlessly steady splitting of the 
great boulder by the upward spread- 
ing of roots from a gentle bush. The 
fabulous Durel family of Bayou 
Teche in Louisiana is the boulder; 


“Barbara Giles, The Gentle Bush. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1947. 
Pp. 552. 


the gentle bush is a complication of 
thought and action contrary to es- 
tablished Durel tradition, beginning 
with the sympathetic treatment of 
Negro slaves by Agricole Sr., son of 
Charles, founder of the American 
Durels, and culminating during the 
early years of our century in the lib- 
eral newspaper campaigns of Michel, 
great-grandson of Charles. Michel 
was the last male to carry on the 
great family name, but it was the 
fruit of his thinking that caused it 
to become ‘‘run down underneath,’’ 
in fulfillment of the prophecy of one 
who had married into the family. A 
transplanted old-world dynasty of 
wealth and power into which seeds 
of disintegration had been sown in 
the second generation, it crumbled in 
the fourth under the impact of a 
social consciousness which cut across 
class lines within the white race and 
went to the treasonable lengths of 
concerning itself with better treatment 
and living conditions for members of 
the black race. 

Almost equal in importance to 
Michel as principal male character 
is Peter Boudreaux, whose ancestors 
were French like Michel’s, although 
they had not come directly to Louisi- 
ana from the mother country. Known 
as Cajuns (short for Acadians), they 
had first lived in Nova Seotia, and, 
as Longfellow related in ‘‘ Evange- 
line,’’? some of them migrated to 
Bayou Teche. They had always been 
poor farmers and ordinary working 
people and not great planters, as 
were many of the regular French 
aristocracy in the New World; con- 
sequently they were considered so- 
cially inferior. Many of the Cajuns, 
furthermore, had refused to support 
the Confederacy, and some of them 
had worked for wages for Carpetbag- 
gers during Reconstruction. Peter’s 
father kept a store and extended 
credit to some of the poorer gentry; 
yet he and his family, who repre- 
sented the better class of Cajuns, 
could aspire no higher than to the 


privilege of serving at the main 
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tables in Chureh suppers and pienics. 
When Michel’s cousin Felicie fell in 
love with Peter and invited him to 
visit her, the family considered it a 
erisis of the first order and ealled a 
large family conference at which 
were present many cousins and aunts 
and uncles who, despite their hues 
and eries, were powerless to stay the 
roots of the gentle bush. 

Miss Giles presents with copious- 
ness of detail and incident a little 
world within the geographical con- 
fines of America but oftentimes con- 
siderably removed in spirit. To the 
usual Southern criterion of how much 
land was owned by one’s grandfather 
the socially ambitious did well to add 
proof that their ancestors escaped 
from the Revolution in France. And 
it helped also to profess dislike of 
“The Marseillaise,’’ which song they 
considered a celebration of the fall 
of the Empire. One’s claims could 
also be supported by showing that his 
kin had at some time been Queen of 
the Carnival in the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. These and other require- 
ments were amply met by Michel’s 
family. His great-grandfather had 
come from Paris to Louisiana on a 
combined honeymoon and _ business 
trip. He remained and bought a 
plantation ten miles square and es- 
tablished a fabulous reputation for 
himself as a gambler in the velvet- 
draped walls of the most fashionable 
gambling house in New Orleans. His 
manners, his tastes, and his posses- 
sions secured for himself and _ his 
family for years to come the highest 
social position in Bayou Teche and 
an enviable one throughout Louisi- 
ana, 

Agricole Sr., son of Charles, es- 
tranged himself from the family by 
living with the woman he loved and 
later marrying her and by becoming 
known as a ‘‘nigger lover.’’ When 
young Michel, Agricole’s grandson, 
at the early age of eight years re- 
belled against the brutal murder of 
4 Negro farmhand and later refused 
to remain on his father’s plantation, 


half of which he inherited, the final 
splitting of the boulder was well on 
its merry way. He became. editor of 
the Courter and though quietly and 
secretly in love with Peter’s wife 
Felicie, openly supported Peter in 
his campaign for a seat in the State 
Legislature on the Progressive Party 
ticket, which numbered among the 
planks of its platform an unyielding 
opposition to the brand of oppres- 
sion for which his brother Alcee’s 
plantation had already become noto- 
rious throughout Bayou Teche. 

The Gentle Bush is a tragedy of 
liberalism and idealism in the South. 
It is a tragedy of white people sent 
to murder Negroes, not knowing that 
the people who sent them were using 
both whites and Negroes for their 
own profit. Peter, a white man, died 
in the cell of a Negro when he went 
to protect the Negro from a white 
mob. When Gus Jackson, a physi- 
eally attractive but sensible Negro, 
refused to accept the advances of his 
hoss’ wife, Mrs. Perrier, she vindic- 
tively accused him of stealing her 
broach. The mob that stormed Gus’s 
cell was arranged at a poker game 
at ‘‘Shadowdown,’’ the Durel plan- 
tation, by Michel’s brother, who pe- 
riodically used this means of intimi- 
dation in order to keep his Negro 
farmhands under despotic control. 
As the story ends we know that 
Michel plans to expose the master- 
minds of this latest crime. Peter, the 
Cajun, never took his seat in the 
State Legislature, and we are not 
naive enough to believe that Michel, 
a Durel, lived to see another number 
of the Courier come off the press after 
the one carrying the projected ex- 
posé; but it is to the Peters and Mich- 
els and some others whose reach ex- 
ceeded their grasp that literature and 
civilization are so deeply indebted. 

A superior quality of story telling, 
description, and character portrayal 
is sustained throughout the five hun- 
dred and fifty-two pages of The Gen- 
tle Bush. If the style is just a bit 


too correct and conventional for the 
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modern reader, it is perhaps to be at- 
tributed to the gracious living and 
French elegance that inform the at- 
mosphere of a large part of the story. 
This the author, not content merely 
to tell us about, actually shows us by 
her language as well as her material. 
A. RussELL Brooks 
Department of English 
Morehouse College 


In Quest of the Good Life* 


This volume contains the addresses 
and discussions of twelve distin- 
guished scholars before the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies 
around the theme of ‘‘Unity and Dif- 
ference in American Life.’’ The 
twelve contributions are presented as 
chapters in the volume with a tri- 
partite division as follows: Three 
chapters are devoted to those factors 
which provide a common background 
and shape the American culture; four 
chapters discuss the dividing issues; 
while the remaining five chapters con- 
sider the strategy which individual 
institutions and the public may em- 
ploy in reducing areas of conflict and 
in promoting unity. 

The background of American life 
has been colored by ‘‘the traits of 
individualism, enterprise, belief in 
equality of opportunity, devotion to 
personal freedom in all that pertains 
to civil and religious rights, and op- 
timism—the optimism born of a sense 
that horizons are wider in America 
than elsewhere, that life is freer, and 
that chances to rise are more abun- 
dant.’’ (p. 26.) The dividing issues 
are seen as racial, ethnic, economic 
and religious in nature. Since the 
volume does not contain a summary 
statement as such, it remains to be 
pointed out that some of the factors 
listed as shaping the American cul- 
ture have themselves provided a. basis 
for disunity. 

Of especial interest are the chap- 


*R. M. Maclver (ed.), Unity and Differ- 
ence in American Life, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 168. 


ters which deal with what might be 
done to further the cause of unity, 
Here the reader will find many sober 
and provocative suggestions regard- 
ing the roles of the school, press, busi- 
ness, court and public in effecting 
more harmonious relations. Typical 
of the insight and realism character- 
izing these suggestions are the fol- 
lowing quotations regarding the dif- 
ficulties the school experiences in con- 
tributing to the end here discussed. 
“In any society, the schools mirror 
the forces which control that society. 
So when we ask, what can the schools 
do in a situation which is filled with 
danger? we must also ask, what can 
representatives of the groups which 
really run American communities do 
The schools can do little alone.’’ (p. 
107.) And, again, ‘‘The main thing 
that has been holding the schools 
back has been the lack of encourage- 
ment from the people who, in the last 
analysis, control the school.’’ (p. 
118.) The strategy of the school 
should be directed, therefore, toward 
the education of the wider public, 
through programs of intergroup edu- 
cation, regarding the popular delu- 
sions which distort its thinking. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, 
it would have been a significant con- 
tribution to have included an address 
on the role of legislation as a force 
for unity. While the chapter on the 
courts points out the vital part played 
by this institution in the interpreta- 
tion of the law through the presenta- 
tion of varied interpretations of a 
single issue by the same judicial body, 
it is felt that legislation has an effec- 
tive role to play as a positive force 
for unification. It is necessary to 
add that this possibility has not been 
too widely realized in the past, per- 
haps for the reasons that greater at- 
tention has been focused upon the 
undesirable features attending the 
conflict of law and the mores. It is 
not too much to argue, however, that 
just as the courts have been respon- 
sive to changing public sentiment and 
the play of new economic and social 
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forces, so might legislators help to 
ereate desirable conditions, especially 
during periods of change. 

On the whole the volume represents 
the contribution of an _ interested 
group to a fundamental problem of 
our time—the necessity of creating 
a greater measure of consensus out 
of deep-rooted differences. As such, 
it is worthy of the attention of all 
students of social relations and of the 
layman, who is constantly faced with 
the problem of establishing for him- 
self some meaning regarding the con- 
tradictory forces which affect his 
daily existence. 

G. Franxuin Epwarps, 
Instructor in Sociology 
Howard University 


Society at the Bar* 


‘‘Live fast, die young and have a 
good-looking corpse!’’ This was the 
ereed by which Nicky Romano lived 
and died. But he had not started out 
that way. Nicky was an altar boy 
whose parents had consecrated him 
to the service of the Church. Gentle, 
sympathetic, and obedient, this sec- 
ond generation Italian boy enjoyed 
the affection of the old priest with 
whom he served and the confidence 
and devotion of all the members of 
his family. But financial reverses 
compelled the removal of the family 
from a respectable section of Denver 
to a slum area where rents are cheap 
and vice is rampant. Everything be- 
came different. The Church Father 
was not the kind priest whom he had 
loved so devotedly. The Sisters of 
the school made learning much less 
enticing. He met and became friendly 
with boys who were true representa- 
tives of blighted areas. He was sent 
to a reform school for a theft which 
he did not commit because of his 
loyalty to the code which forbids rat- 
ting on a pal. 

Here at the reform school, Nicky 


*Willard Motley, Knock on Any Door. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1947. 
Pp. 504. { 


encountered the experiences which 
resulted in the ereed which deter- 
mined his life pattern. It was at this 
school that Society began to fail him 
and all of the other boys who had 
been sent there. It was here that the 
reformers taunted, brutalized, killed 
the sensibilities, and murdered chil- 
dren whose major crime at the time 
of their entrance had been their birth 
into the class of society which does 
not have the money with which to 
purchase the decencies of living. With 
the memory of the merciless beating 
of a small child by the superintendent 
fresh in his mind, it was a vindictive, 
anti-social Nicky who left the reform 
school to go to Chicago with his par- 
ents who were in search of the se- 
curity which was being denied them 
in Denver. The family moved from 
one slum to a worse slum. Periodic 
work, relief, worry about the boy 
whom they had planned to give to 
the Church harrassed the members 
of this group. Mr. Romano anxious 
to straighten his son out resorted to 
beatings which drove his son more 
and more into the streets to the sec- 
tion of lost souls. Here he experi- 
enced every phase of sordid life, a 
life made easier for him by his strik- 
ing good looks. 

Nicky married. Emma Schultz 
was a good girl who had experienced 
a childhood of privation and sorrow 
but who had come through unscathed. 
Nicky tried to become conventional 
but earning one’s livelihood by hard 
labor is not easy when one has be- 
come accustomed to securing money 
the ‘‘easy way.’’ Living according 
to a conventional pattern is not quick- 
ly substituted for a life shot through 
with the thrills of the underworld. 
Nicky failed Emma in every way. 
Still she loved him, loved him so much 
that she was driven to suicide. He 
never recovered from her death. He 
sought eseapes in drink and sensu- 
ality. He continued to rob until one 
job resulted in his killing Riley, the 
cop whom he hated with bitter in- 
tensity. Riley had cut three notches 
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in his belt as memoirs of three men 
he had killed. Riley had brutally 
mistreated Nicky when he had taken 
him in on suspicion. As Nicky pumped 
five bullets into the body of this 
minion of the law, kicked his face, 
and hurled his gun at him, he settled 
his scores with all cops. 

Grant, the writer, who had met 
this boy in the reform school and 
who had attempted to encourage him 
to change his pattern of living stuck 
with him to the end. The capable 
lawyer whom Grant employed to de- 
fend Nicky did his job well. The trial, 
a real highlight of the book, brought 
out all the stories of the bestiality of 
officers in the administering of the 
third degree, especially when one of 
their men has been the victim of a 
killing; the unscrupulous trickery of 
prosecuting attorneys whose chief aim 
in life is a conviction, not necessarily 
the guilty person, but of some one; 
the humaneness of the judge who rep- 
resented the bar at its highest. The 
situation looked hopeful for Nicky 
when the prosecuting attorney unex- 


pectedly thrusting the weapon of 
Emma’s suicide at Nicky wrung a 
sereaming confession from him. His 
lawyer’s masterly summation failed 
to save him from the electric chair. 

Willard Motley in a most poignant 
fashion tells the story of thousands 


of underprivileged youth. He has 
placed Society at the bar of Justice 
and convicted her on the charge of 
contributing to the downfall of chil- 
dren whose well being is her own 
solemn responsibility. Nicky Romano 
was not just one Italian boy. He is 
a symbol of children of all races and 
ereeds who are forced to live in So- 
ciety’s back alleys and gutters. He 
is a Pole, a Negro, an Italian, a 
Mexican, a Swede, an Irishman. He 
is a victim of Society’s vindictiveness 
toward those who as a result of her 
own behavior run afoul of her laws. 
Motley shows a convincing knowl- 
edge and understanding of his sub- 
ject. He paints the picture with stark 
reality. The book is evidence of his 
consummate artistry. The style and 
story is gripping and carries the 
reader to the end with a force that 
cannot be resisted. It is more than 
a mere or interesting novel. It re- 
veals conditions which must be cor- 
rected. It should arouse the citizens 
of the country to a determination to 
do something about the conditions 
depicted in Knock on Any Door. It 
should eventuate in activities to save 
America’s lost generation of youth 
so that all will have an equal chance 
to realize the goals of desirable social 

living. 
MarRIoN THOMPSON WRIGHT 
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Section A: A Survey of Segregation Practices in the New Jersey 
School System 


Noma JENSEN 


£ Yom SURVEY, WHICH COVERS 52 
COMMUNITIES IN 18 COUNTIES, has 
been made at the request of the New 
Jersey State Conference of the 
NAACP Branches to ascertain the 
extent of discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the publie schools of New 
Jersey. The information obtained 
from this study will be used by the 
New Jersey State Conference Educa- 
tion Committee to make a concerted 
drive against segregation and dis- 
crimination in the public school sys- 
tems of New Jersey. 

The writer met with the Education 
Committee Chairmen of a number of 
NAACP Branches and the chairman 
of the Education Committee of the 
New Jersey State Conference of 
Branches in Camden, November 16, 
1946, at which time the survey was 
mapped out. 

Thirty-two NAACP Branches in 
the state were sent a letter stating 
the purpose and extent of the sur- 
vey, asking them to return the en- 
closed card if they were willing to 
participate. Each Branch was also 
asked to contribute at least $5.00 to 
finance the project. 

Twenty-two of the Branches took 
an active part in the survey. In each 
instance a conference was held with 
the local superintendent of schools 
and the executive board of the 
NAACP Branch. In several cases a 
conference was also held with the 
county superintendent of schools. 

At the conclusion of the survey 
the writer conferred with Dr. Boss- 
hart, the New Jersey State Commis- 
sioner of Education and Mr. Bustard, 
who is head of the Edueation Divi- 
sion of the New Jersey State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. 

In most instances when the super- 


intendents of schools and members of 
the board of education were queried 
about segregation in the schools, they 
said they were maintained first, ‘‘be- 
eause Negroes asked for them,’’ and 
second, ‘‘this was the only way Negro 
teachers could be hired.’’ Contrary 
to the statement that, ‘‘ Negroes have 
asked for colored schools,’’ the fol- 
lowing is a report of the Secretary 
of the Long Branch, New Jersey 
Board of Education for the year 
1884-85 concerning the opening of 
the Brook Street School: 


Soon after the close of our last scholas- 
tic year by order of the Board, a lot was 
purchased and a building erected to ac- 
comodate a colored school which from the 
early fall, has been in successful opera- 
tion until the close of the present school 
year. 

At first some of the colored people, who 
are ever sensitively jealous of their rights 
as ‘‘ American citizens of African descent,’’ 
insisted on sending their children to the 
white school. Finding that there was no 
opposition to this on the part of teachers 
or trustees, and that the colored school 
was not intended to create a distinction 
of race, class nor color, other than that 
ineradicably established by nature, the op- 
position gradually and quietly gave way, 
and the later months of the year were 
marked with some success. 


In the majority of segregated 
school systems visited, the teaching 
load of the Negro teacher is three 
times that of the white teacher. 

In many instances it has been 
found that the ‘‘all Negro’’ schools 
do not have a district and white pu- 
pils, who live near it are sent to 
schools in other districts. Negro 

“ principals and teachers seem to be 
“perpetuating segregation in several 
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towns in New Jersey because they 
are afraid that in the process of inte- 
grating the public schools they will 
lose their jobs. And yet most of these 
principals and teachers are on ten- 
ure which makes it imperative that 
the local boards of education keep 
them teaching or else pay them a 
salary. 

Most Negro parents contacted dur- 
ing this survey did not know that 
they had the right to send their chil- 
dren to the nearest school, if there 
is a colored school in the community. 

The following is a description of 
the type of school system, according 
to counties, and the kind of diserimi- 
nation that exists in each one, if any. 


(1) Atlantic County 


Atlantic City—Here there are loose 
boundary lines—children have choice 
of the schools which they may attend. 
One Negro teacher is in the high 
school (specialized). The three all- 
colored schools are staffed with Negro 
teachers. 

Egg Harbor—A_ segregated ele- 
mentary school. 

Pleasantville — A segregated ele- 
mentary school. 


(2) Bergen County 


Hackensack—One all-colored school 
with a mixed teaching staff. This 
school is all Negro by reason of popu- 
lation. 


(3) Burlington County 


Beverly City—A segregated ele- 
mentary school. 

Bordentown County—A segregated 
elementary school. 

Burlington—Two segregated ele- 
mentary schools. 

Cinnaminson Township—A_ segre- 
gated elementary school. (The col- 
ored school is close to the white 
school.) There are two first grades 
in the colored school because of the 
large enrollment. The Negro chil- 
dren attend the first grade in two (2) 
shifts. 


Florence—Two segregated element- 
ary schools. 


Moorestown — A _ segregated ele- 
mentary school. The colored school 
includes all eight grades. The white 
students go as far as the sixth grade 
then to junior high school. The Negro 
children are handicapped when they 
reach the high school because the 
white children have Latin, French 
and Elementary Algebra in junior 
high school, whereas, the colored chil- 
dren have none of these. 


Thus it is virtually impossible for 
a Negro child to take either a classi- 
cal or scientific course in Moorestown 
High School. 


Mount Holly—A segregated ele- 
mentary school. The white school has 
a lunch room while the colored school 
has no such equipment. The white 
school has facilities to take care of 
its children who are physically handi- 
capped or mentally retarded. This is 
not true of the Negro school. 

Mount Laurel—A segregated 
elementary school. (The colored 
school is within half a block of the 
white school.) 

Palmyra—Here a Negro teacher 
teaches an all Negro class in a white 
school. 

Riverside—A segregated element- 
ary school. 


(4) Camden County 


Berlin—A segregated elementary 
school. (This a two-room colored 
school in bad physical conditions, 
with outdoor toilets and outside 
pump. 

Haddonfield—Children are segre- 
gated in the first four grades of the 
elementary school. 


Camden—Two all Negro elemen- 
tary schools with an all Negro staff. 
(Before September, 1946 the elemen- 
tary schools were segregated.) The 
Whittier School is designated on the 
transfer cards for Negro children. 
Oftentimes, Whittier School is out of 
their district. 
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(5) Cape May County 

Cape May—A segregated elemen- 
tary school. 

Ocean City— Here the public 
schools are mixed with all white 
teachers. 

Rio Grande—The white children 
after they reach the seventh grade 
are transported in a bus to West 
Cape May. In doing so they pass by 
the school in Whitesboro which in- 
eludes eight grades. (Cape May 
County is supposed to have strict 
boundary lines.) 

West Cape May—A segregated ele- 
mentary school. (The colored school 
which is within fifty feet of the white 
school is called ‘‘the annex.’’ 

Whitesboro—Here there is one all- 
colored school in an all Negro com- 
munity. The school is very over- 
crowded and quite dilapidated. 

Wildwood—The elementary school 
is divided between Negro and white. 
The white teachers each have one 
grade. The one Negro teacher has 
three grades. 


(6) Cumberland County 


Bridgeton—Here there are mixed 
schools taught by all white teachers. 


Port Norris—A segregated elemen- 


tary school. (The colored school is 
in very bad condition with a leaking 
roof that makes the schoolrooms a 
pool of water when it rains or snows. ) 


(7) Essex County 


Montclair—There are mixed schools 
with one Negro teacher. 

Newark—The public schools are 
mixed with Negro teachers teaching 
in elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. However, the Negro teach- 
ers in the high schools are classed as 
‘‘permanent substitutes. ’’ 

Orange—Here there are mixed 
schools with five colored teachers 
_ teaching in a predominantly Negro 
school. The loose transfer system 
which prevails in this school system 


means that the children select the 
schools which they attend. 

East Orange—The public schools 
are mixed, but the teaching staff is 
all white. 

West Orange— Here there are 
mixed schools taught entirely by 
white teachers. 

South Orange—The public schools 
are mixed, but the teachers are all 
white. 


(8) Gloucester County 


Mollucca Hill — A _ segregated 
school. (The colored school is a one- 
room school with eight grades taught 
by one Negro teacher. ) 


(9) Hudson County 


Bayonne—The public schools are 
mixed with one Negro teacher in the 
system. 

Jersey City — Here the public 
schools are mixed with Negro teach- 
ers in the elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 


(10) Mercer County 


Princeton—A segregated elemen- 
tary school. (The white school is 
overcrowded while several rooms in 
the colored school are not used be- 
eause of the small enrollment.) 

Trenton—The publie schools are 
mixed with Negro teachers in the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
schools. 


(11) Middlesex 


There are no colored schools in the 
county. There are no Negro teachers 
either. However, the county super- 
intendent has no record of an appli- 
cation from a_ eertified Negro 
teacher. ) 

Perth Amboy—The public schools 
are mixed, but there are no Negro 
teacher. 

Metuchen—The public schools are 
mixed, but there are no Negro teach- 
ers. 
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(12) Monmouth County 

Asbury Park — One elementary 
school. (The existence of this col- 
ored school was recently challenged 
by our NAACP Branch in Long 
Branch and other interested citi- 
zens. ) 

Freehold—One segregated elemen- 
tary school. 

Leonardo—The public schools are 
mixed, but the teaching staff is all 
white. In the high school the prac- 
tice has been in the gym class to line 
the students up for folk dancing ac- 
cording to height, except for Negro 
students, who are all placed at the 
end of the line. 

Keyport—The public schools are 
mixed and the teaching staffs are en- 
tirely white. 

Matawan—Here the public schools 
are mixed, but there are no Negro 
teachers. 

Neptune Township (Ocean Grove) 
—The elementary school here was re- 
cently integrated with a mixed teach- 
ing staff. 

Red Bank—The public schools are 
mixed and the teaching staff is white. 


(13) Morris County 

Morristown—The public schools 
are mixed, but as yet there are no 
Negro teachers. The local board of 
education has asked for an applica- 
tion from a Negro girl, who has the 
necessary qualifications. 


(14) Ocean County 


Lakewood—The publie schools are 
mixed with an all white teaching staff. 

Tom’s River—A segregated ele- 
mentary school which is very crude 
and is situated out in the woods. 


(15) Passaic County 


Paterson—The public schools are 
mixed and so is the teaching staff. 


(16) Somerset County 


New Brunswick — The public 
schools are mixed, but there are not 
any Negro teachers. 


Somerville—The public schools are 
mixed with an entirely white teach- 
ing staff. 


(17) Union County 


Elizabeth—The public schools are 
mixed and so is the teaching staff. 

Plainfield—The public schools are 
mixed and there is one Negro teacher 
teaching in a predominantly colored 
school. 

Summit—The public schools are 
mixed, but the teaching staff is all 
white. 


(18) Salem County 


Marshalltown—A_ segregated ele- 
mentary school. (A one-room school 
with eight grades taught by one 
teacher. 

Penns Grove—A_ segregated ele- 
mentary school. (The kindergarten 
of the colored school is housed in the 
basement of the white school. Here 
Negro children have to walk about a 
mile and a half in order to get to the 
bus, while the white children ride all 
of the way. 

Salem — One segregated school. 
(The colored school is within fifty 
feet of the white school.) 

Swedesboro—A segregated elemen- 
tary school. 

Woodstown—A segregated elemen- 
tary school. 

It is quite obvious from this survey 
that segregation and discrimination 
is most extensive in the state of New 
Jersey, even though there is a New 
Jersey school law which reads as 
follows: 


Exclusion on account of Religion, Na- 
tionality or Color a Misdemeanor. (Revised 
Statutes of New Jersey 18:14-21.) 

No child between the ages of four (4) 
and twenty (20) years shall be excluded 
from any public school on account of his 
religion, nationality or color. A member 
of any Board of Education who shall vote 
to exclude from any public school any child 
on aceount of his religion, nationality or 
color shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
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punished by a fine of not less than $50.00 
nor more than $250.00 or by imprisonment 
in county jail, workhouse, or penitentiary of 
county in which offense has been commit- 
ted for not less than thirty days nor more 
than six months or by both such fine and 
imprisonment in descretion of the court. 


Inasmuch as the New Jersey School 
Law makes the practice of segrega- 
tion or discrimination on account of 
color a misdemeanor and punishable 
by fine, parents of children affected 


must break down the fallacy that seg- 
regated schools are maintained in 
order that Negro teachers may have 
a job, by insisting upon the integra- 
tion of schools, by demanding mixed 
teaching staffs and by insisting that 
all pupils attend the school in their 
district whether they are white or 
colored. If a school is designated as 
a ‘‘colored school’’ it behooves the 
local NAACP Branch to break it up 
by making a concerted attack against 
it. 


Section B: The N.A.A.C.P. Petition on the Denial of Human Rights 
and the United Nations 


Hucu H. SmytTHE 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

is the best known organization in 
America fighting for equal rights for 
Negroes. Thus it was fitting and 
proper that this association should 
create precedent in petitioning the 
United Nations on behalf of Negro 
Americans with the hope that the 
super-government body will take ac- 
tion that will eventually remove the 
discriminatory practices they suffer. 
On October 23, in making the for- 
mal presentation of a document en- 
titled, ‘‘A Statement on the Denial 
of Human Rights to Minorities in the 
Case of Citizens of Negro Descent in 
the United States of America and an 
Appeal to the United Nations for Re- 
dress,’’? Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, under 
whose editorial supervision the peti- 
tion was prepared and who wrote the 
introductory chapter to it, said: That 
the protest is a frank and earnest 
appeal to the world for basic Justice 
against the treatment which Negroes 
have endured in this country for 
three hundred years. That it is to 
induce the other nations of the world 
to try and persuade the United States 
to be just to its own people that the 
documented statement of grievances 
is being presented, in the firm belief 
that the situation pictured is as much 


the concern of the United Nations as 
it is of American Negroes. 

The statement, a 155-page treatise 
which is thoroughly documented, had 
chapters prepared by Earl B. Dicker- 
son, Milton R. Konvitz, William R. 
Ming, Jr., Leslie S. Perry, all of 
whom are lawyers, and the Howard 
University historian, Rayford W. 
Logan. 

The petition points out that con- 
tinued practices and policies of dis- 
crimination have unconsciously weld- 
ed Negroes into what is practically 
an encysted national group, so that 
the result has been to make them 
generally provincial, introvertive, 
self-conscious, and narrowly race- 
loyal. But in spite of the discrimina- 
tion they constantly and regularly 
face, they have made indelible im- 
print in all areas of American life. 
However, today the resurgence of race 
hate and caste prohibitions makes 
these tendencies overly dangerous, 
not only for our country but for all 
countries. The problem of racial dis- 
crimination internally then becomes 
an international question as the na- 
tions draw together. For this reason, 
it is timely and appropriate that 
American Negroes should appeal to 
the United Nations and ask for re- 
dress, lest this nation in continuing 
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its indefensible color discrimination 
make the functioning of the world 
body more difficult, if not in some 
cases impossible. 

Pointing out in detail how Negroes 
have been denied their legal rights, 
Earl B. Dickerson shows that it is a 
sad commentary on American con- 
stitutional law that, because of the 
absence of effective sanctions, there 
exists a wide gap between doctrinal 
idealism and practical realization of 
constitutional protection, with the 
case of the Negro patently exemplar 
of this paradox. First, there are 
statutory enactments nullifying con- 
stitutional guarantees, such as state 
laws prohibiting mixed marriages and 
discriminating against Negroes in 
the selection of jurors. Then there 
are conspiracies and acts of private 
citizens, such as racially restrictive 
covenants on property, job discrimi- 
nation, and peonage. Next, there is 
the peculiarly American institution 
known as ‘‘lynching,’’ and the use of 
mob violence as a means of restrain- 
ing Negroes from exercising their 
rights legally. Again, there are the 
decisions of state courts and the 
United States Supreme Court re- 
stricting the rights of Negroes under 
state and Federal constitutions. 

Supplementing the legal discus- 
sion, Milton R. Konvitz details some 
of the inequalities Negroes suffer be- 
cause of the law—the practices that 
are legal and sanctioned by the high- 
est court of the land and by laws of 
state legislatures. His convincing 
analysis reveals that before the Su- 
preme Court, in cases involving the 
rights of Negroes as Negroes—to live 
where they please, to matriculate in 
non-separate schools, to vote without 
having to pay a poll tax, to go about 
in intrastate public conveyances 
without Jim Crowism—the colored 
American has been unsuccessful, even 
when at times, such as now, the Court 
has consisted of a supposedly liberal 
majority. Instead, the Court has left 
the Negro at the mercy of the separ- 
ate states. 


William R. Ming, Jr., commenting 
on the socio-legal position of the 
Negro, indicates that according to 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the status of the Negro was sup- 
posedly fixed in accordance with the 
ethical precepts of ‘‘The American 
Creed.’’ However, considering the 
effect of the Federal form of govern- 
ment on the role of Negroes in vari- 
ous parts of the country, a rather 
disuniform picture is presented. The 
independence of state law and the 
technicalities of the rules as to un- 
repealed but obsolete legislation, has 
led to efforts to enforce the legal 
codes of the Ante-Bellum South 
under contemporary conditions. The 
classic example of segregation law is, 
of course, the ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ law, ex- 
cluding Negroes in the South from 
all places of public accommodation. 
This enactment is enforced by crim- 
inal penalties. Against this legal re- 
striction are to be contrasted the 
‘*Civil Rights Acts’’ of some Western 
and Northern states, which have been 
passed to prohibit the separation of 
Negroes or their exemption from pub- 
lic places. Consequently, in effect the 
American Negro’s status is that of a 
minority whose physical presence is 
endured, and whose rights are paid 
lip-service, but who most infrequently 
is accorded the protection the laws 
give to all other citizens. 

The ‘‘fundamental human rights,”’ 
which the United Nations are pledged 
to promote for all peoples, include 
education, employment, housing and 
health. Leslie S. Perry reveals that 
in the United States the Negro is vic- 
timized in respect to all of them. In 
edueation, he has been allowed only 
the minimum thought appropriate to 
his part-slave, part-free status. In 
employment, race prejudice places 
the Negro worker beyond the boun- 
dary of decent wages, job satisfaction, 
union benefits, and economic security. 
Housing practices, backed up by the 
courts, violence and physical foree, 
or organized government, relegate the 
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Negro to rural or urban slums; while 
uniform discrimination against the 
colored American by both public and 
private health agencies makes ade- 
quate and proper medical care a 
rarity, even when the Negro can af- 
ford to pay for it. 

Although this discrimination may 
be considered a domestic problem, its 
international implications remove its 
national limitations. Racial discrimi- 
nation is a phenomenon that was 
highly instrumental in bringing about 
World War II. With this in mind, 
Rayford W. Logan points out that 
the drafters of the United Nations 
Charter, in at least six different 
places, revealed their determination 
to establish the ideal of equal treat- 
ment of all men everywhere. In the 
Preamble, and in articles one, thir- 
teen, fifty-five, sixty-two, and seventy- 
six. Further, the Charter states in 
article thirteen that the General As- 
sembly is the agency created to im- 
plement this protection. 


Those who are likely. to contend 
that the question of discrimination 
against Negroes in America cannot 
rightfully be considered a United 
Nations’ question, should look care- 
fully into the intent and purpose of 
the world organization as set down 


in the Charter. Under liberal inter- 
pretation, such questions as the de- 
nial of rights to a minority fall with- 
in the confines of the Charter. Though 
article two, paragraph seven pro- 
vides that nothing in the United Na- 
tions constitution authorizes its inter- 
vention in matters considered essen- 


tially domestic in jurisdiction, the 
final clause of this same section and 
paragraph states: ‘‘But this princi- 
ple shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures .. .’’ to 
correct such unjust treatment. It 
continues under Chapter VII, ar- 
ticle 39, that ‘‘The Security Council 
shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace .. . and decide 
what measures shall be taken . . . to 
maintain or restore international 
peace and security.’’ Logan con- 
tends that article two, paragraph 
seven, should be interpreted so that 
spokesmen for underprivileged peo- 
ples should have the opportunity to 
present to the General Assembly pe- 
titions in order to assure that the at- 
tention of the Security Council will 
be directed immediately to such 
threats to world peace. 

This action by the NAACP has 
many facets. The millions of op- 
pressed people of the world, mostly 
and principally colored, are likely to 
be stimulated by this precedent- 
making petition to speak out for fair, 
humane, and just treatment. The 
objective of the protest, to obtain 
equality for American Negroes, 
should set a positive example of 
which even the United States gov- 
ernment must sooner or later recog- 
nize the justice of and act accord- 
ingly. The Boston speech of Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark on October 
27, pointing out that he hopes Ne- 
groes will never again have to seek 
redress from other nations, is an im- 
mediate example of the good that 


should come from this official appeal. 
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Section C: Student Teaching in the Negro Colleges of North Carolina* 


Newtson H. Harris 


Introductory Statement 


gpa PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY IS 
TWOFOLD: First, to ascertain 
some of the student teaching prac- 
tices of eleven Negro colleges in 
North Carolina; and secondly, to 
offer suggestions for the improvement 
of student teaching practices in these 
colleges. Special emphasis is given 
to student teaching practices as of 
1945-46. 

This study is based on data ob- 
tained from the following sources: 

1. Interviews with directors of 
teacher training, principals of lab- 
oratory schools, supervising teachers, 
and others who are closely associated 
with teacher training; 

2. College catalogues and _ bulle- 
tins; 

3. Questionnaire sent to the direc- 
tors of teacher training in each North 
Carolina Negro college; and 

4, Records on file in the North 
Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

For the purpose of clarity, the fol- 
lowing terms are used in the sense 
deseribed below: 

1, The term ‘‘extra-mural teach- 
ing’’ refers to those situations where 
the student leaves the college cam- 
pus and goes to an elementary or 
high school in the same county or in 
a county within close proximity and 
does his student teaching. Under these 
circumstances, he lives in the com- 
munity for a definite period of time. 

2. The term ‘‘laboratory school’’ 
refers to any school used by the col- 
lege for observation, student teaching, 
and the like. 

3. The term ‘‘supervising teacher’’ 
refers to the person under whom the 


_*The author wishes to express apprecia- 
tion to Dean George L. Johnson of Winston- 
Salem Teachers College and Dr. Hardy Lis- 
ton, Executive Vice-President of Johnson 
C, Smith University for their assistance in 
the preparation of this paper. 


student teacher does his or her teach- 
ing. 

4. The ‘‘director of teacher train- 
ing’’ refers to the official who has 
general control of laboratory schools, 
educational activities, student teach- 
ing, end similar activities that are 
associated with the teacher training 
program. 


The Colleges 
The Agricultural and Technical 


College trains secondary school teach- 
ers in the fields of the Social Sciences, 
English, Science, Mathematics, 
French, Spanish, Fine Arts, Musie, 
Commercial Education, Home Eco- 
nomies, and Industrial and Mechani- 
cal Education... The college gives 
special emphasis to preparing teach- 
ers for such areas as Auto-Mechanies, 
Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Shoe Re- 
pairing, Upholstering, Tailoring, 
Radio Servicing, Secretarial Science, 
Masonry, Machine Shop Practice, 
Plumbing, Drawing, and Welding. 
In addition, the many phases of agri- 
cultural education and Dress Making 
and Garment Construction are 
stressed. 

The college grants the Bachelor of 
Seience and the Master of Science 
degrees.? Students are given the op- 
portunity to pursue advanced courses 
and to undertake research in agri- 
culture and in the technical and ap- 
plied seienees. All of the technical 
and scientific departments give 
courses leading to the various Master 
of Science degrees. 

The North Carolina College teacher 
training program is designed to train 
teachers on the secondary level.’ Spe- 


1The Agricultural and Technical College 
Bulletin, May, 1946. 37:112, 118, 123, 126, 
143, 155, 165, 168, 178, 

*Tbid., pp. 33. 

*The North Carolina College Annual Cata- 


logue, 1945-46, pp. 38. 
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cial emphasis is given to the prepara- 
tion of persons to teach the Social 
Sciences, English, French, German, 
Spanish, Latin, Mathematics, Home 
Economics, Commercial Education, 
Health Education, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Musie. 

The College grants the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Arts, and Master of Science degrees.* 
The Master’s degree is offered in See- 
ondary Education, Elementary Edu- 
eation, Educational Administration, 
English, French, German, Science, 
Mathematies, the Social Sciences, 
Home Economics, Commercial Edu- 
eation, Health Edueation, Musie, and 
Psychology. 

North Carolina College also main- 
tains a four-year curriculum which 
is designed to train elementary and 
secondary school librarians. 

The programs of the Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, the Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College, and the 
Winston-Salem State Teachers Col- 
lege are geared to train teachers on 
the elementary school level only. 
These colleges offer the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Education.® 

Bennett College, Shaw University, 
Johnson C. Smith University, Inving- 
stone College, and Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege train teachers for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels.*® 

Bennett College prepares teachers 
for such areas as the Social Sciences, 
English, French, Science, Mathemat- 
ics, Home Economics, and Music.’ 

The Shaw University program is 
designed to train secondary school 
teachers in the Social Sciences, Eng- 
lish, French, Science, Mathematics, 
Home Economics, Religion, and 
Physical Education.® 

The Johnson C. Smith set-up trains 
secondary school teachers for the 
Social Studies, English, French, 


‘Tbid., pp. 35, 79. 

‘Data obtained from the files of the 
North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

‘Ibid. 

Ibid. 

*Ibid. 


Science, Mathematics, Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Religion.® 

Livingstone College offers a pro- 
gram on the secondary level which 
is identical to that of Johnson C. 
Smith with two exceptions. The 
Johnson C. Smith set-up includes 
Health and Physical Education, 
whereas these subjects are not in- 
cluded in the Livingstone program.” 

Barber-Scotia College prepares see- 
ondary school teachers in the fields 
of Home Economics and English 
only. However, reports from officials 
of this institution indicate that plans 
are now being made to include addi- 
tional subject matter areas.” 

St. Augustine’s College trains 
teachers for the scondary school level 
only. The college prepares persons 
for teaching the Social Studies, Eng- 
lish, Freneh, Mathematics, Science, 
Musie, Commercial Education, and 
Physical Edueation.?” 


Findings 

The findings of this study, as re- 
vealed through a questionnaire, inter- 
views, catalogues, and bulletins, and 
records on file in the State Depart: 
ment of Public Instruction are sum- 
marized below. 

1, The total number of North Caro- 
lina Negro colleges that give empha- 
sis to the training of teachers is 11. 
Five of these colleges are state sup- 
ported, and 6 are private. 

2. Bight of these colleges train 
teachers for instruction on the sec- 
ondary school level: Of this number, 
2 are state supported, and 6 are 
under private auspices. The state 
supported colleges are North Caro- 
lina College and the Agricultural and 
Technical College. The private in- 
stitutions are Bennett College, Shaw 
University, Livingstone College, 
Johnson C. Smith University, St. 
Augustine’s College, and Barber- 
Seotia College. 


Thid. 
bid. 
“Ibid. 
*Tbid. 
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8 There are 8 .North Carolina 
Negro colleges that train teachers for 
instruction on the elementary school 
level. Three of these colleges are 
state supported, and 5 are private. 
The state colleges are Winson-Salem 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College, and 
Fayetteville State Teachers College; 
and the private colleges are Bennett 
College, Shaw University, Living- 
stone College, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, and Barber-Scotia College. 


4. There are 5 North Carolina col- 
leges that prepare teachers for in- 
struction on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. They are 
Bennett College, Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege, Shaw University, Johnson Ge 
Smith University, and Livingstone 
College. All of these colleges are 


under private control. 

5. Of the 11 North Carolina Negro 
colleges that train teachers, none of 
them has campus - owned - and - con- 
trolled laboratory school facilities. 
There are 3 colleges that have what 
seems to approach campus controlled 


laboratory school facilities. These col- 
leges are Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers College, and Winston-Salem State 
Teachers College. At Fayetteville, 
the laboratory school is owned and 
controlled jointly by the college and 
the local city administrative school 
unit. The relationships between these 
two groups are so close and co-opera- 
tive that the major control of the 
laboratory school is delegated to the 
college. The principal of the Fay- 
etteville State Teachers laboratory 
school is responsible to the local 
school board and the President and 
Dean of the college. Policies of the 
laboratory school are made by the 
local school board, and the President 
and Dean of the college. Both Eliza- 
beth City State Teachers College and 
Winston-Salem State Teachers Col- 
lege have locally owned and con- 
trolled laboratory school facilities ad- 
jacent to their campuses. However, 
the proximity of these laboratory 


schools to the campuses of these two 
colleges and their co-operative rela- 
tionships present close approaches to 
what may be termed campus affili- 
ated laboratory school facilities. 

6. The program of each of these 
11 colleges is so organized that the 
majority of the seniors do their stu- 
dent teaching in the local adminis- 
trative school unit. 

7. All of these North Carolina 
Negro colleges have made arrange- 
ments with one or more public school 
administrative units for the use of 
city and county schools that are lo- 
eated near their campuses. However, 
these arrangements are in the form 
of verbal agreements. There is not 
one example of a college having 
drawn up a formal contract with pub- 
lie school authorities. 

8. The distribution by colleges of 
the number of persons who did stu- 
dent teaching in 1945-46 is as fol- 
lows: 


Number 
College 


Winston-Salem 
Elizabeth City 
Fayetteville 
Johnson C. Smith ... 49 
Livingstone 18 
Barber-Scotia 6 
Bennett 58 
Shaw 56 
Agricultural & 

Technical 49 
North Carolina 30 
St. Augustine’s 22 


9. The staff of the laboratory school 
of the Fayetteville State Teachers 
College is selected by the President 
of the college with the co-operation 
of the local school board. 

10. The instructors in the labora- 
tory school of the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College do not teach any 
courses in the college. However, oc- 
easionally the principal is asked to 
teach a course. 

11. The teachers in the laboratory 
school of the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College are paid on the basis 
of the state salary schedule plus a 
monthly supplement of $20. The sup- 
plement is paid by the college. 
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12. These eleven teacher training 
colleges select persons in the co-oper- 
ating schools to serve as supervising 
teachers by using the following pro- 
eedures: (a) Director of teacher 
training and principal, (2); (b) Di- 
rector of teacher training, city or 
county supervisor, principal, and 
department of education faculty, 
(4); (e) City or county supervisor, 
principal, and department of educa- 
tion faculty, (2); (d) Director of 
teacher training and supervisor of 
student teaching, (1); (e) Supervisor 
of student teaching and principal, 
(1); and (f) Director of teacher 
training and county supervisor, (1). 

13. Five colleges reported that 
some of their students do their stu- 
dent teaching in extra-mural situa- 
tions, and 6 indicated that such prac- 
tices were not in use in their colleges. 
The per cent of student teachers who 
did their student teaching in extra- 
mural situations in 1945-46 ran from 
2 to 48, 25% being the median. 

It may be observed that the Fay- 
etteville State Teachers College does 
not have an extra-mural teaching pro- 
gram which requires students to re- 
side in the communities in which they 
teach. However, their program is so 
organized that each student teacher 
gets some teaching experience in the 
local county schools. Their students 
teach in surrounding elementary 
schools and return to the campus each 
day. They are transported to and 
from their teaching situations by the 
college bus. 

14. One college indicated that stu- 
dent teachers working in extra-mural 
situations were followed-up by fre- 
quent reports from supervising teach- 
ers, 2 stated that they were followed- 
up by frequent reports from super- 
vising teachers, and visits from mem- 
bers of educational staffs, and 2 re- 
ported that they were followed up by 
frequent reports from supervising 
teachers, and visits from members of 
academic and education departments. 

At Fayetteville, a special super- 


visor is employed to follow-up per- , 


sons who do their student teaching in 
the local county schools. The princi- 
pal of the campus laboratory school 
also gives part of her time to the 
supervision of student teachers. 

15. The number of elementary 
school student teachers assigned to 
the same supervising teacher during 
a year is distributed as follows: 


Students 
2-3 
2 
10 
5 
1 


Colleges 
2 


16. The number of secondary 
school student teachers assigned to 
the same supervising teacher during 
a year is distributed as follows: 


Students 
6 2 
1 2-4 


Colleges 
1 


17. Nine college have arrange- 
ments which permit supervising 
teachers to hold regularly scheduled 
conferences with student teachers. 
The frequency of these conferences 
ranges from one to five per week. 
The usual procedure is to require 
daily conferences. Reports from two 
colleges indicated that no scheduled 
conferences of supervising teachers 
with student teachers were required. 

18. Each of the colleges included in 
this study requires the payment of 
a student teaching fee. The amount 
of the fee is distributed as follows: 


Colleges Fee 
$10.00 
15.00 
1.00 
18.00 
25.00 
2.00 


19. The amount paid a supervising 
teacher per semester for each stu- 
dent who may be under her direction 
is distributed as follows: 


Amount Paid 
$ 7.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 


Colleges 
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Four colleges do not pay supervis- 
ing teachers anything. 

Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege pays supervising teachers in the 
campus laboratory school a monthly 
supplement of $20. This college does 
not make any provisions for paying 
supervising teachers in the county 
set-up. 

Reports from sevral schools in 
which Bennett graduates do their 
student teaching seem to indicate 
that this college does not pay super- 
vising teachers in communities out- 
side of Greensboro. 

20. The number of clock hours 
given to directed observation and par- 
ticipation during the senior year is 
outlined below : 


Colleges Clock Hours Given 
1 No definite number 


45-50 
Data not given 
20 


15-30 
20-30 
60 
60-150 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 30 
1 
1 
1 
1 


21. The actual number of clock 
hours these colleges required in stu- 
dent teaching is distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Colleges Howrs Required 
2 90 
30 
120 
Data not given 
60 


72 
60-90 
150-500 


The maximum of 500 clock hours 
refers to the Shaw University pro- 
gram. The program is so organized 
that many seniors do their student 
teaching in an extra-mural situation 
in which they remain for a period of 
eighteen weeks. During this period 
of time they are exposed to practical- 
ly all of the school and community 
responsibilities that are experienced 
by their supervising teachers. 


22. The number of weeks these col- 
leges require in student teaching is 
indicated below: 


Colleges Weeks 
+ 6 


+ 12 


1 6-12 
2 15 


23. The number of subject matter 
fields required of persons who do 
their student teaching on the second- 
ary school level is stated below: 

Fields 

1-2 

5 1 


24. The number of subjects re- 
quired of persons preparing to teach 
on the elementary school level is 
given below: 


Colleges 
3 


Colleges 
1 
3 4 
9 3 
Data not given 
All 


Subjects 
1 


25. The number of grades in which 
persons preparing to teach on the ele- 
mentary school level must teach is 
given below: 


Colleges Grades 


1- 


26. Four colleges reported that 
persons preparing to teach on the 
secondary school level must observe 
in more than one subject-matter field, 
and 4 stated that boservation in one 
field only is required. 

27. Each of the colleges training 
teachers for work on the elementary 
school level requires observation in 
more than one grade. 

28. Three colleges require their 
students to begin general observation 
in the sophomore year, 3 in the junior 
vear, and 5 in the senior year. 

29. Representatives of eight col- 
leges do not feel that a sufficient 
amount of time is given to the super- 
vision of persons doing their student 
teaching, and three are of the opinion 
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that their present facilities afford an 
adequate program of supervision. 

30. The teaching loads in semester 
hours of persons at the colleges who 
are designated to supervise student 
teaching are: 


Load 
2 12 
2 6-2/3 
1 + 

1 14-17 
1 

1 

1 


Colleges 
4 


~~ 
No colege load except super- 
vision of student teaching 
1 0-4 
1 9-15 
31. Interviews with supervising 
teachers in the areas in which the 
Negro colleges are located indicate 
that practically every supervising 
teacher must carry a full teaching 
load. 
32. Comparatively few supervising 
teachers interviewed felt that they 
were fully prepared for their job. 


Recommendations 


1. It would be desirable for prin- 
cipals and teachers in the three close- 
ly affiliated laboratory schools to 
teach one or more courses in the col- 
lege. This procedure would tend to 
integrate the college with the work 
of the laboratory school, and would 
also bring to the college practical and 
enriching influences. At present, 
many college instructors are teaching 
students how to teach boys and girls 
with whom they have had little or no 
acquaintance. 

2. It would be advantageous for 
the Negro colleges of North Caro- 
lina to develop continuous contracts 
with the public school systems in 
which their seniors do their student 
teaching. This would tend to mini- 
mize possible friction and misunder- 
standings. 

3. It is suggested that not more 
than one student teacher be assigned 
to a supervising teacher during a 
semester. The assigning of too many 
student teachers to a supervising 
teacher places an added responsibil- 


ity on her, and also exposes the chil- 
dren to too many personalities. 

4. Supervising teachers should be 
selected very carefully. It would be 
wise for the local principal, the city 
or county supervisor, the department 
of education faculty, the supervisor 
of student teaching, and the director 
of teacher training to select supervis- 
ing teachers co-operatively. It is very 
unwise for college officials to assume 
full responsibility for the selection of 
supervising teachers. 

5. These colleges should give care- 
ful consideration to the development 
of a plan by which all supervising 
teachers will receive remuneration 
which is commensurate with their 
services. The practice of maintaining 
a definite salary schedule for super- 
vising teachers is highly desirable. At 
present, the fees paid these teachers 
as a whole, seem to be inadequate. 

6. These colleges should develop 
in-service training programs which 
will aid in keeping supervising teach- 
ers informed on changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. 

7. It is urged that each of these 
colleges increase the period of direct- 
ed observation and student teaching 
to at least eighteen weeks. There are 
certain learnings that reach their ma- 
turation point through time only. 

8. It would be advantageous for 
each of these colleges to develop a 
larger number of extra-mural teach- 
ing situations for their student teach- 
ers. Such experiences would give 
their seniors a broader and deeper 
understanding of the real school and 
community responsibilities of the 
teacher. The student will have an op- 
portunity to get the feel of the school 
and community as a whole. 

9. Special effort should be made to 
give emphasis to the supervision of 
persons who do their student teaching 
under extra-mural conditions. Stu- 
dents should be checked through fre- 
quent reports from supervising teach- 
ers and visits from members of the 
academic and educational staffs of 
each college. There should be a re- 
alization that the job of training 
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teachers is a responsibility of all 
members of the teaching staff, and 
that the effectiveness of student teach- 
ing depends upon both general and 
professional education. 

10. A program of directed observa- 
tion should be initiated at least at the 
beginning of the junior year. A lim- 
ited program could begin with the 
sophomore year. 

11. A well organized plan of direct- 
ed observation and participation 
should be required before a senior be- 
gins his student teaching. The num- 
ber of clock hours would depend on 
the ability and general readiness of 
the student. 

12. The number of clock hours of 
student teaching should be greatly in- 
creased in these colleges. The very 
common 30 hour requirement appears 
to be inadequate. 

13. The requiring of persons pre- 
paring to teach on the secondary 
school level to do their student teach- 


ing in at least two subject-matter 
fields seems to be advantageous. This 
procedure would be beneficial since 
the majority of the graduates of these 
colleges will be forced to teach in at 
least two fields. 

14. Persons who do their student 
teaching on the elementary school 
level should be required to teach all 
of the subjects of one or more grades. 

15. The teaching loads of persons 
who are responsible for the super- 
vision of student teaching should be 
very light. It would be preferable for 
them to be free from all teaching re- 
sponsibilities during the quarter or 
semester they are doing this special 
supervisory work. 

16. Supervising teachers should 
hold daily scheduled confernces with 
students who are working under their 
direction. This plan would be help- 
ful to both supervising teachers and 
student teachers. 


Section D: I Participated in a Workshop in Human Relations 


G. Paut Lockwoop 


OR SIX WEEKS DURING JULY AND 

Avaust or 1947, one of the most 
successful Intercultural Workshop on 
record took place under the auspices 
of the School of Education, New York 
University. Under the direction of 
‘*Mike’’ Giles and with the assistance 
of ten other capable leaders in this 
field, 195 principals, teachers, and 
social workers from throughout the 
nation and from three foreign coun- 
tries received daily experience and 
instruction in a new method of 
teaching. 

Most of the instructors were asso- 
ciated with the Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education, of which Dr. Giles 
is the head. The Bureau has, for 
about twelve years now, been develop- 
ing better methods of teaching the ap- 
preciation of the various cultures 
found in our schools and it has dis- 
covered in the Workshop one of the 
best means of training people along 


this line. The administration of New 
York University has been impressed 
with its importance and its sound- 
ness; so much so, that last July it 
took two other steps in this field. It 
offered a Workshop in Human Rela- 
tions at its summer school at Chau- 
tauqua, and second, it laid plans for 
a permanent Intercultural Workshop 
in one of its buildings at Washington 
Square. 

How then did this Intercultural 
Workshop operate? Its chief function 
was to provide a setting where ap- 
plied psychology and good human re- 
lations could best be demonstrated 
and studied. First of all, there were 
no textbooks and no examinations, 
Credit was given but no emphasis 
was put on grades—in contrast to the 
average school in the country today. 
Theoretical problems were shoved 
into the background, while stress was 
laid on practical ones, such as de- 
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veloping classroom materials for a 
new course and learning what should 
be done in school and in the com- 
munity about emotional problems of 
maladjusted pupils. When he ap- 
plied for admission, the student 
selected the seetion in which he was 
most interested. Four choices were 
offered: International and Intereul- 
tural Affairs led by Jim Arndt, for- 
mer educational adviser for the U. S. 
government in Korea; Community 
Relations, with Dan Dodson, chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Unity; Child Development with Alice 
Keliher, chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Children; and Inter- 
cultural Education in Schools, which 
was under the instruction of ‘‘ Mike.’’ 

The basic elements of this type of 
pedagogy—the ones which distinguish 
the Workshop from ordinary courses 
—are centered around the spirit of 
democracy. Every step in the pro- 
gram was planned either by the group 
as a whole or by a committee, and 
was always subject to the approval of 
the group. The mechanies and routine 
affairs were handled by the Steering 
Committee, which consisted of two 
elected representatives from each sec- 
tion. Mildred Biddick, principal of 
a high school in Denver, spoke for 
the staff on this committee. Both the 
members and the staff felt that they 
were just pursuing a common en- 
deavor. Because of this—because no 
one was told arbitrarily what to do— 
the contribution of each participant 
was more wholehearted than it would 
have been otherwise. What really in- 
terested the staff was how effective 
the Workshop was being conducted 
and how it could be improved. For 
this purpose an evaluation committee 
was set up. During the last week 
questionnaires were passed out to 
Workshoppers, soliciting comments on 
every phase of this intercultural 
conclave. In other words, the mem- 
bers graded the Workshop, and not 
vice versa. The main criticism given 
was that either the session was too 
short or that there were too many in 
attendance—thus preventing full un- 


derstanding of individual problems. 

The third feature of this enterprise 
was that it tackled primarily the in- 
terests of the participants. Time was 
set aside for individual conferences 
with staff members, for work in the 
arts and crafts room, for trips into 
the community, and for recreation. 
The staff assisted the members in as 
practical a manner as possible, using 
films and recent literature for illus- 
tration. Outside speakers were chosen 
partly by the students and they were 
selected because of their nearness to 
important and current social prob- 
lems. The section in which I enrolled, 
Community Relations, called in 
George K. Hunton, chairman of the 
Board of Edueation’s sub-committee 
on Community Organization, Ira De 
A. Reid, professor and lecturer on 
sociology, and Howard Lane, crimi- 
nologist. 

In this section ten committees were 
set up so that the various aspects of 
the school-community relationship 
could be investigated and discussed 
by a small number of interested per- 
sons. Some of these were Know Your 
Enemy, Community Agencies, Labor 
Today, Religion, Recreation, Propa- 
ganda Media, and Social Workers. 
During the six-week period each 
chairman reported summarily to the 
seetion on his findings. Field trips 
were made to the Madison Square 
Boys Club, the Kingsboro Housing 
Project, and to a neighborhood meet- 
ing sponsored by the Hudson Settle- 
ment House in order to study their 
approach to intergroup relations. 
Also, panel discussions were conduet- 
ed: one by two national Jewish 
agencies and one by the New York 
State Commission Against Diserimi- 
nation. Drs. Frank Trager and 
Samuel Feinberg showed how minor- 
ities must strive to improve the con- 
ditions of all groups, while John Sul- 
livan and his representatives from 
labor and management explained the 
use of the film, The Brotherhood of 
Man, as an example in stimulating in- 
terest in a community council. All of 
the speakers concluded that the best 
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means to derive permanent results 
was to make use of the natural lead- 
ers of a community. 

Once a week the four sections as- 
sembled in the auditorium (the whole 
Workshop was held at the New 
School of Social Research) in order 
to hear outstanding lecturers. Some 
of these were W. H. Kilpatrick, 
author and adviser on human rela- 
tions; Colonel George Naramor, chair- 
man of the President’s Amnesty 
Board; and Charles Taylor, president 
of Sarah Lawrence College. After 
each speech questions from the 
audience were answered. Sometimes 
there was entertainment by a chorus 
which was led by Phil Kaufman or 
Ruth Hubbard, both teachers of 
music. Chan Montgomery, one of the 
staff, organized a drama group and 
also an effective puppet show, which 
depicted the theme of the Workshop, 
human relations. 

Two classes which met separately 
in the afternoons to study specific 
issues were The Southern Group, as- 
sisted by Fred Wale of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation, and the Detroit 


Group, assisted by Louis Raths, eva- 
luation expert. 

A luncheon committee was created 
to suggest something different around 


the tables. The meals were a vital 
part of the session because there we 
were able to get acquainted more 
easily. They were prepared by an ex- 
periencea chef, Louis Torsini and 
served in the New School dining hall. 
From time to time distinguished 
guests (all visitors were considered 
thus) would drop in and be intro- 
duced here. Among those were Mary 
Simkovich, oldest social worker in 
New York City, two Chinese musi- 
clans, Alain Locke, eminent author 
and teacher, and our own Dean Er- 
nest Melby, head of the School of 
Education. 

Another committee, the photo- 
graphers, turned out to be a very ac- 
tive bunch at the Workshop. Be- 
ginning with a trip during the second 
week to Mrs. Roosevelt’s picnic 
grounds at Hyde Park and ending 


with the banquet, John Ruckeschel 
was kept busy with his flash bulbs. 
The members showed their enthusi- 
asm by asking for copies of many of 
the pictures, while the staff was de- 
sirous of providing other schools with 
a clear idea of the Workshop. 

The field trip to Hyde Park was 
truly a memorable one. Not only did 
the Workshoppers obtain a closeup 
and hear a talk on her duties with the 
UN from the ‘‘First Lady of the 
World,’’ but they also had a good op- 
portunity to test their ability to take 
frustrating incidents. Three of the 
five buses stopped at the wrong place 
so that by the time everyone arrived, 
the interculturalists were hot and 
hungry. It must be said that we took 
it well and that throughout the re- 
mainder of the session we referred to 
this incident jokingly—thus applying 
one tenet of our program. 

On August sixth the second anni- 
versary of the bombing of Hiroshima 
was observed with a reading of a por- 
tion of John Hersey’s book on that 
subject and a short talk on its signi- 
fieance by Bill Van Til. 

At the banquet and at the final 
meeting cooperation, initiative, and 
talent—the requisites for a demo- 
cracy—were shown to the fullest ex- 
tent. At both individuals and groups 
‘‘gave out’’ with songs and skits in 
order to sum up the aims and accom- 
plishments of the Workshop. 

Workshoppers believe that teachers 
and social workers should develop 
good citizens, and not just fact-filled, 
passive minds. They believe that they 
ean help fill up the vacuum or cul- 
tural lag by making education a fac- 
tor in preventing war and by instill- 
ing into each person the feeling that 
his contribution is a worthwhile one. 
Here Negroes, Jews, and Catholics 
were integrated into the enterprise 
with no consideration of their back- 
ground. Today when racial ghettoes 
still exist and when it is still difficult 
to get people of different cultures to 
eat and work together, this demon- 
stration is indeed eneouraging. 











